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Events of the Geek. 


Last week’s storm in the House of Commons brought 
its accustomed calm the week after. By Monday the 
Opposition was in hand, and after vowing not to debate 
the third reading of the Home Rule Bill, decided to 
have such a debate, if only a very little one. The 
Speaker showed some weakness, admitting that he had 
been betrayed into an improper expression at Mr. Law’s 
expense, and, by way of balancing the scale, hinting to 
the Prime Minister that he might make the statement 
on the Amending Bill which the Opposition had 
expected. This is at once to belittle the Speaker’s 
authority and to go outside it. Mr. Asquith replied quite 
properly by rehearsing his earlier statement that the 
Amending Bill would give effect to any agreement that 
might be concluded, but that if not it would embody the 
terms already offered to the Opposition. In other words, 
the Lords can treat the measure as they please. They 
can pass it as the fruit of an arrangement to which their 
leaders will be parties; they can embody in it their own 
view of what a settlement in Ulster should be; or they 
can reject it. 

* * * 

Tue last lap of the last Home Rule Bill was achieved 

a few minutes later. To the end the Opposition remained 


irreconcilable, Mr. Law declaring that the sooner the | 





| Redmond. 


| powers of exposition and management. 





‘ 


curtain was rung down on a 
better. The Government’s power would end with that 
act, and then the country would come in. Mr. Asquith 
replied with a brief description of the character and dura- 
tion of the Home Rule controversy. In two years the 
Bill had had nine readings, seven of them with full 
opportunities of debate. Had the Opposition intro- 
duced it and carried it by a majority of only one, it would 
have been placed on the Statute Book in a single session. 
All that happened, therefore, under the Parliament Act 
was a partial redressing of the “ standing balance of the 
injustice’? against Liberal Governments. As to the 
Amending Bill, the House of Commons would in regard 
to it have the “final and determining word.’’ The 
division on the third reading produced a majority of 
77 for the measure, the voting being 351 to 274. The 
slightly lessened majority records the abstention of the 
O’Brienites ; the hostile vote of two Whig members ; and 
the abstention of Captain Pirie, the Federalist. For the 
rest, the supporting parties were quite solid. 


‘contemptible farce ’’ the 


x * * 

Tue credit of this great Parliamentary transaction 
goes, in the main, to two men—Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
The former has never displayed greater 
It was necessary 
to maintain a firm and light touch on the often dangerous 
temper of the House and to keep the end of the con- 
troversy clear of its many distractions. This Mr. 
Asquith has achieved by a combination of gifts of 
character and intellect in which none of his contem- 
poraries approach him. Mr. Redmond’s task has been to 
hold a watching brief for Ireland, and to confirm the 
British peoples in their now generally held view of Irish 
Nationalism as a stable, trustworthy, and constitutional 
force. His success has been unqualified. The Bill is not 
perfect ; we should like to see it disembarrassed of more 
than one feature, and it cannot be improved by even a 
temporary exclusion of Ulster. But in substance it is 
the greatest and most fruitful act of British statesman- 
ship since Free Trade. 

* * * 

THE passing of the Bill through the Commons has 
been quietly received in Ulster and in Nationalist 
Ireland (the former will demonstrate when the Bill re- 
ceives the Royal assent), and Mr. Redmond has signalized 
the great event by a manifesto to the “ Freeman’s 
Journal.’’ He declared that the Union as Ireland had 
known it was “ dead,’’ expressed his readiness to accept 
an Amending Bill to insure the passage of Home Rule 
by “ goodwill,’’ and called upon Ulstermen to enter into 
a “ conciliatory discussion ’’ with their fellow-countrymen 
as to further safeguards. In any case the Union of Pitt 
and Castlereagh would never be revived, and the meeting 
of an Irish Parliament was as sure as the rising of 
to-morrow’s sun. 

* * * 

Sir Epwarp Carson inflamed the Irish trouble by 
a lawless speech, delivered on Thursday in South Wales. 
Its tone, insolent as it is, hardly disguises the sense of 
failure which pervades it. He boasted of the success of the 
gun-running feat, mocked at the new military governor 
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of Belfast, of whom, he said, “we do not take 
the slightest notice,’’ and introduced some flourishes 
about the giving of the Royal Assent to the Home Rule 
Bill, the motive of which was obvious. His final position 
was that there were only two courses open to the Govern- 
ment, to strike Ulster out of the Bill or go to the 
country. The Government will do neither. They will 
pass the Bill and offer Protestant Ulster the power of 
voting herself out if she desires to take it. And if 
Ulster “ rebels,’’ having nothing to “ rebel.’’ against, she 
will be treated to just as much restraining force as is 
necessary to save dangerous patients from themselves. 


Tue Government have lost the Ipswich seat, Mr. 
Ganzoni, the Unionist, defeating Mr. Masterman by 532 
votes. The figures were: 6,406 electors for Mr. Ganzoni, 
5,874 for Mr. Masterman, and 395 for Mr. Scurr, the 
Socialist candidate. This time the Tory poll shows a con- 
siderable advance on its previous maximum, while the 
Liberal poll declined. The principal cause is not far to 
seek. Ipswich, like most of our large industrial towns, 
has a considerable body of organized Laborists. At an 
ordinary election a proportion of these would go to the 
Liberal candidate—the East Anglican type of Laborism 
being moderate and in fair sympathy with advanced 
Liberalism. On this occasion it was either hostile or 
abstained. The women suffragists also worked hard 
against Mr. Masterman. It seems certain that no votes 
were lost on Home Rule, and very few on the Insurance 
Act. The plain truth is that the Labor vote can do now 
what the Irish vote did in 1885. It can make all the 
difference between a small Liberal majority in Parlia- 
ment (or an actual defeat of the party at a General 
Election) and a large and sufficient one. 

. * * 

Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer wove into a speech 
at the Ipswich election a popular defence of his finance, 
or, as he wittily called them, his “ luck-sharing Budgets.” 
He showed, for example, that a man with £25,000 a year 
would, under the new taxes, be able to do his duty to his 
neighbor by keeping 137 old people out of want and 
misery and still have a pittance of £21,000 left. This is 
a good answer to people like Lord Esher, who think that 
the national account with the Lloyd George Budgets ends 
with the dismissal of half-a-dozen gardeners and 
chauffeurs. As to insurance, the British State had raised 
£7,000,000 of taxes as against the £2,000,000 or 
£3,000,000 raised in Germany—to say nothing of the 
employers’ contributions. The truth was that Britain 
was now taking a lead in social reform, and every Euro- 
pean country had its eye on her progress. It is quite 
right, we think, of Mr. George to give these broad 
results of his policy, but we should draw the line at in- 
forming each neighborhood as to its precise material gain 
from it, especially from a Budget still under discussion 
in the House of Commons. It is the general re-invigora- 
tion of the national life at which Mr. George aims, not 
the mere feeding of this or that corner of the land. 

* * * 

In order to secure a reliable supply of fuel-oil 
from British sources, the Admiralty has taken a 
new, and we fear, a very rash departure, for which 
the only precedent is Disraeli’s purchase of Suez 
Canal shares. As a Blue-book issued on Monday 
shows, it will buy £2,200,000 worth of shares in 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, a holding which gives 
it a majority of the share votes. Two directors will 
represent the Treasury and Admiralty on the board, and 
will possess a veto on its actions, The Company holds 








a concession valid for sixty years from 1901, which gives 
it the monopoly of all the oil-fields of Persia, save those 
of the extreme Northern provinces. The inquiries con- 
ducted by Admiral Slade brought him to the conclusion 
that the oil is abundant in quantity and good in quality. 
A pipe-line already connects one valuable well with the 
coast. On the financial aspects of the transaction 
opinion is generally favorable. It should save money 
and obviate the risk that the Admiralty might be at the 
mercy of a Trust. The elimination of private interests 
in the provision of warlike material is an unmixed gain. 
On the other hand, the Company as a private trader is 
said to belong to one of the Trusts, and over this delicate 
questions will arise. 


* * * 


THE serious and highly debatable aspect of the trans- 
action flows from its bearing on our Persian policy. The 
wells lie mainly in the neutral zone, and if they have to be 
policed the whole question of the political status of this 
zone will be raised. What would virtually be our first 
line of Indian defence would thus be thrown forward to 
the far South-West of Persia. In this connection Lord 
Crewe’s statement on the Trans-Persian railway adds 
another element of anxiety. He made it clear that it is 
the Russians who are pressing for a through line to 
India, while our Government prefers (what the interests 
of trade and defence alike demand) that railways should 
be built from the Gulf Coast inland. But the whole 
trend of his statement implied that this country is 
yielding passively to Russian pressure. We deal else- 
where with the alarming rumor that an Anglo-Russian 
Naval Convention was discussed or concluded during the 
King’s visit to Paris. 

* - . 


Azania is passing through an acute crisis, of which 
the deportation of Essad Pasha last week was only the 
beginning. He was, in fact, deported because he was 
suspected of encouraging some Moslem rebels who were 
advancing from his own estates near Tirana upon 
Durazzo. A body of gendarmes, under their Dutch 
officers, with Catholic clansmen, went out to oppose them, 
and was defeated. A Dutch Major was taken prisoner, 
and an uncontrollable panic followed in Durazzo. It 
seized the royal palace, and Prince William, whose only 
qualification for his post was his reputation as a con- 
scientious Prussian officer, fled like any Levantine, and 
took refuge with his family on an Italian warship. He was 
persuaded to come on shore next day, and the insurgents 
were allowed to send a deputation to put forward their 
demands. There has been no further fighting, and the 
rebels have released their prisoners, but morally the 
Prince’s rule is at an end. He possesses neither personal 
magnetism nor political sagacity, and to his intellectual 
nullity he has now added conduct unworthy of a soldier. 


* *~ * 


THE rebellion seems to be a vague Moslem move- 
ment, fomented by Young Turkish agents. The rebels 
ask for the restoration of Moslem ascendancy, for a 
Moslem prince, or, failing that, for direct European con- 
trol. Their ideas are evidently muddled, and they have 
been annoyed by the Prince’s childish strategy, which 
consisted in playing off the Catholics against the Moslems. 
He has been mainly in Austrian hands, and the Austrian 
réle is to protect—and use—the Catholics. Italy, for- 
getting her ‘‘crusade’’ in Tripoli, is apparently the 
patron of the Moslems and of Essad Pasha. Feeling 
between these two Powers is evidently strained, but they 
are kept outwardly together by German influence, 
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Fanaticism is not a native growth in Albania, and this 
outbreak of religious strife must be attributed partly to 
the folly of the Prince and his advisers, and partly to 
foreign intrigue. The Powers have apparently no more 
intelligent suggestion for dealing with the crisis than to 
send troops. It is proposed that 500 from each Power 
shall march from Scutari to Durazzo. The number is 
excessive, for the Albanians would never fight the Con- 
cert. But we are not surprised that British consent 
should be withheld. Why, in the name of sanity, should 
British troops be used to force a worthless Prince on a 
people who need, not bayonets, but a little common-sense 
and common manliness in their rulers? 


* * * 


THE rejection by the men of the proposals for a settle- 
ment of the building dispute referred to a ballot mark 
another stage in the history of this terribly long dispute. 
The struggle has now lasted for nearly twenty weeks, and, 
so far as the sufferings of the men and women are con- 
cerned, represents one of the greatest tragedies of Labor. 
We hope that our readers who are mindful of this will 
make a contribution to the relief fund managed by Mr. 
Dawes, M.P., at 71, Kennington Park Road. The latest 
proposals showed a considerable advance from the 
point of view of the men. Originally, the masters 
had demanded a written agreement from them 
pledging them to pay a fine in case of any breach of 
agreement. The men who refused this, to the number 
of 25,000, were locked out. This policy of the masters 
was clearly repugnant to public opinion, and the first 
proposals for settlement substituted for it an arrange- 
ment by which the unions were to give financial 
guarantees. The proposal to settle the quarrel on these 
terms was rejected by the men by more than 23,000 votes 
to 2,000. 


* * * 


THE latest proposals were drawn on rather different 
lines. It was suggested that the Building Trade Con- 
ciliation Board should act as a referee in all such cases 
of disagreement, and the men’s demand for the right to 
inspect tickets was conceded under certain conditions. 
It is these proposals that have now been rejected 
by 21,000 votes to less than 6,000. The men 
and their families have borne great privations, and 
their refusal to accept those terms means either that they 
are hopeful of an effective victory, or else that the tactics 
of the master builders have inspired them with such 
bitter mistrust that they will not make peace on any 
conditions that do not secure them against the risk of a 
revival of the trouble. The employers, on their side, 
intend to take a ballot on the question of a general lock- 
out which, it is estimated, would involve half-a-million of 


workers. 
* * + 


Lorp KitcHENER’s annual report on Egypt is not the 
controversial political essay which we used to expect from 
Lord Cromer. It is mainly an account of the beneficent 
work done and attempted in spheres which Lord Cromer 
with his laissez-faire ideals of government refused to 
enter. This good work lies mainly in promoting the 
welfare of the peasantry. The five-feddan law, which 
secures to each small proprietor a holding that he cannot 
alienate for debt, is working, on the whole, well, and it is 
to be completed by the creation of a system of co-operative 
credit in the villages upon Indian lines. There are many 
details of attempts which Lord Kitchener is making to 
promote sanitation and hygiene in the villages, to cope 
with the pellagra and ophthalmia, and, better still, by 
educating midwives and village barbers, to provide a 





homely medical service for their common wants. The 
old hostility to any isolation of infectious diseases and to 
hospitals is disappearing. Lord Kitchener shows, we 
think, undue nervousness concerning the new legislature, 
for apparently he did not foresee when it was created 
how steadily it would act as an Opposition. 

* * * 

THE Canteens’ case has ended in the sentence of 
six months’ imprisonment for Colonel Whitaker, the 
chief military offender, in fines of £500 each for Minto 
and Cansfield, two of the civilian defendants, and in the 
binding over of the batch of quartermasters who were 
also implicated. The burden of the moral offence rests 
between the agent of Lipton’s and these officers. Both, 
in turn, were maybe the tempter and the tempted. 
Colonel Whitaker, who reaped a large income from these 
bribes, thought and said in the dock that they were con- 
sistent with honor, though they obviously implied the 
robbery of his men in one form or another. There will 
be an exhaustive inquiry, which, we hope, will end in 
applying to the Army the system of co-operative canteens 
in force in the Navy and adopted with great success in 
South Africa after the war. Why the “South Africa 
Canteen Institutes,’? which ran the supplies for the 
garrison—and reaped a handsome profit~were not 
adopted by the War Office is more than we can say, and 
it might be useful to investigate the kind of pressure 
that prevailed to keep the old system going. 

x - * 

Tue South African Government, stiffly reactionary 
where white labor is concerned, has apparently realized 
that it must redress the more serious grievances against 
which the indentured Indians of Natal rebelled. It has 
drafted a Bill which follows the recommendations of the 
Commission. The tax of £3 imposed on Indians who 
refused to renew their indentures is abolished. It acted, 
and was meant to act, as a legal fetter which kept the 
coolies in a quasi-servile status, and prevented them, after 
the expiry of their first term of contract labor, from 
entering the labor market freely. To remove it is to take 
a decided step towards liberty. Further, the humiliating 
prohibitions upon the marriage of Indians, or the entry 
of their wives into South Africa, are amended in such a 
way as to remove a very cruel grievance. Meanwhile, in 
Canada the five hundred immigrant Indians who sailed to 
Vancouver are being slowly weeded out by the officials in 
accordance with existing regulations. Their object has 
been to test their right as British subjects to travel freely 
within the Empire. While they will appeal to the Court 
against the not wholly impenetrable hedge of regulations, 
the Members of Parliament from British Columbia are 
agitating for the total exclusion of all Indians. 

* * * 

Tuts (Friday) morning brings tidings of a disaster 
to an Atlantic liner which, we hope, will not rival the 
loss of the “ Titanic.’’ The first tidings was that the 
Canadian Pacific liner, ‘‘ Empress of Ireland,’’ a fine 
steamer of over 14,000 tons, built in 1906, and bound 
for Liverpool, had collided with an iceberg on the always 
dangerous northern route. This was untrue, for she 
seems to have struck a ship, either the North-German 
Lloyd steamer, “ Hannover,” or, according to another 
account, a collier, about thirty miles east of Father Point, 
in the mouth of the St. Lawrence. The news was con- 
veyed to the Marconi station by the fateful SOS signal, 
which has ceased. There were said to be 1,360 third- 
class passengers on board, in addition to the crew and 
passengers of other classes. The steamers and life- 
boats despatched from the Point found nothing of either 
vessel. 








Politics and Affairs. 


IRELAND A NATION. 





England will have a guarantee against separation in the 
presence of her army, navy, and militiz. end in hei 
occupation of iortresses, and other stronz «:.2ces in the 
country ; but she will have far betier guazarzees. in m3 
cpin-on, in the knowledge of the Irish peoy le that it is 
in theiv power, by constitutional means, io make the 
laws which they are cziled upon to 
equitable! ”"—Parnell in 1885. 


obey 


Tue passage of the Home Rule Bill through the House of 
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who can only recapture her at the cost of new embarrass- 
ments for herself. 

Those who can measure the difference between the 
estrangement of such a race as the Irish and their free 


ithi Empire, ma ell 
“When the Irish Parliament has been conceled. | crnghnans at 6 em ws om Bags, may © 


applaud the crowning of the work begun with the first 
Land Act and ended with the last Home Rule Bill. We 
say ended, and we mean ended. For the opposing theory 
of an eternally divided Ireland depends on the false and 


| fatalistic notion that a religious and a racial difference, 


just and | 


| common association. 


Commons—the representative, and now at last the finally | 


predominant, organ of the Imperial Parliament—is not 
in itself an act of innovation, still less of revolution. 
The British Parliament has many children, and one 


more addition to its large and flourishing family cannot | 


make it or mar it. Nevertheless, the creation of a 
Legislature in Dublin is a matter of deep significance, far 
exceeding an average deal of a British with an Irish party, 
or a Government with its Parliamentary allies. That, 
indeed, is its superficial aspect, and to unthinking 
partisanship it bears no other. In reality, and in the minds 
of both its great contrivers, Gladstone and Parnell, it is 
an act of reparation for England’s theft of Grattan’s 
Parliament. That deed has been undone for many good 
and practical reasons. It has been found impossible 
to retain at once the Union and the Irish representation 
If Ireland had entered the 


Palace of Westminster as a willing guest, all might have 


in the Imperial Parliament. 
been well. But she never did, and as soon as the greatest 
of her Parliamentarians divined what could be done with 
an independent Irish party, the battle of Home Rule was 
won. Impossible for Britain doubly to foreswear her- 
self and reduce the Irish representation. Equally im- 
possible for her to maintain her party system and refuse 
Home Rule under a popular franchise, and with an Irish 
vote of over one hundred. If Gladstone, the most ex- 
perienced and resourceful of all our Parliamentary 
statesmen, declined such a task, we may rest assured that 
no smaller man could have accomplished it. But Liberals 
may well decline to see in the grant of Home Rule a mere 
act of political duress. may 


in it a new proclamation of the persistence of spiritual 


The moralist discern 


force. Irish nationality was not—at least till its re- 
naissance in the United States—one of the strong 
material things of the modern world. But it was one 
of its most delicate and penetrative influences. Irish 
poetry and art of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
attest as individual and persistent a genius as any con- 
teniporary people can boast. Borne on its wings, the Irish 
race grew into a governing force in civilization and in 
our own Imperial system, while its ancient home remained 
barred against it. Now British democracy has unlocked 
the prison-house and withdrawn the garrison. Ire- 
land is a nation again. Whodeniesit? Not the Ulsterman, 
whose quarrel is with the form of the new Irish State 
rather than with its reality. Who will once more press 
this vital and enriching element in our Empire into the 
mould which it has broken for ever? Not the Tory Party, 
for whom the escape of Ireland opens new horizons, and 





sown and fostered for a political end, can avail against 
the hourly pressure of common life, common interest, and 
Take one fact. Ulster is a com- 
mercial, and therefore a borrowing, community ; the rest 
of Ireland is a saving agricultural country, and therefore 
a lending one. The two functions are complementary 
and indispensable to the life of the island. The Home 
Rule Bill therefore is obviously right in declaring Ireland 
to beone. Does Ulster proclaim it to be two? She does not. 
Naturally, she desires to retain the predominant partner- 
than in 
the Im- 

exactly 
backward | 
Now it 

Back 
to a squalid, unnoticed place at Westminster she cannot 


ship secured to her, in form rather 


reality, by Ireland’s forced inclusion in 


The 
it became so in the 


perial Parliament. Union was not 
her Union, but 
thought of her leaders, political and spiritual. 


is gone, and a new orientation is inevitable. 


go. The forward step will be taken as soon as a chieftain 
of genius and common sense arises to replace the poverty 
of ideas which is her great drawback in leadership. If 
she strikes out blindly, as she is now moved to do, her 
action will at once reveal to her the weakness of her 
economic position and the complete absence of British 
sympathy with the obsolete intolerance which she calls 
her religion.* When Ulster understands that all modern 
communities base themselves on the reconcilability of civic 
unity with religious differences, when only one Christian 
teacher of authority in her camp, one public-spirited 
Belfast trader, sounds this good tidings in her ears, her 
and not before. Enlightened 
Toryism should long ago have put Ulster through her 


salvation is at hand, 


elements, and it is its failure in this Christian duty— 
the failure of Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Law, and Sir 
Edward Carson, and not the wickedness of the Govern- 
ment or the possible inadequacy of the Amending Bill— 
which is truly responsible for Ulster’s coming suffering 
and loss. But even British Toryism will drop away from 
her the day after it realizes that her real quarrel with 
Catholic Ireland is not so much Home Rule as the 
passage of the Emancipation Act, and that the most 
ignorant of Irish Catholic peasants is, in the attitude 
and practice of toleration, as much the superior of 
her Bishops and Moderators as the Baptist Minister of 
to-day is superior to John Calvin’s first converts. 

In such an emergency, therefore, we applaud any- 
thing and everything the Government can do to give 
Ulster time to realize the truth about herself, except the 


* Appropriately illustrated in the crowning blasphemy (for a 
modern) of the Dean of Belfast, who is reported to have said that God 
had answered Ulster’s prayers “in guiding the good ship ‘Fanny’ 
through the dark nights and clear days of her voyage to our relief. 
God’s hand guided her, God’s fogs shielded her. He has answered 
them in the supreme wisdom and marvellous skill that planned and 
executed the safe landing of the arms we needed.” 
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gross disservice of separating her permanently from the 
rest of Ireland. Between the Unionist demand for a 
permanent and complete exclusion of the province and 
the Liberal willingness to concede a six years’ exclusion 
on a county vote, there is surely some negotiable ground. 
Unionism, at all events, is now bound to show its hand. 
If there is nothing in it, we have a right to assume that 
its tactics have always been intransigeant at bottom, 
and that it is willing to risk what it calls ‘‘ civil war ”’ 
in order to secure its real end of destroying Home Rule. 
If, on the’ other hand, it concentrates finally on the 
absolute exclusion of all Ulster, we believe with our soul 
that it will speak without the leave of Ulster, and 


against her real will. In either event, her ultimate 
desertion by her ‘British ally is sure. We do 
not under-estimate her immediate powers. She can 


spoit Home Rule for a season. She can dislocate 
British politics. She can ruin her banks and manu- 
factures—and, if we are rightly informed, is already 
yell on the road to that catastrophe. When, or if, her 
eristocratic leaders detach the army from its duty, 
she can prepare the way for the most precipitate advance 
in democratic politics that this country has ever seen. 
But don’t let her think to carry with her the only 
section of our divided community which could assure 
her re-entry into the shattered bonds of the Act of Union. 
The democracy of this country is not with Ulster: it 
is against her. The British Nonconformist communities 
in Wales, in Scotland, and in England long ago reached 
the level of tolerant thinking towards which the Puri- 
- tanism of Milton and Cromwell started them. The British 
workman learned his Nationalism in 1886, and has never 
forgotten it, and his Radicalism or his Socialism of to-day 
accepts an equal comradeship with the Dublin wharfinger 
and the Belfast engineer. For the dying Ulster, which 
Sir Edward Carson resurrects for his perorations, there 
is no hope and no future. For the Ulster which ought 
to be and will be, there is the command of Irish politics 
whenever she chooses to take it. 





RUSSIA, THE NAVY, AND PERSIA. 


Tue theory that statesmen may by alliances and under- 
standings prepare a lasting balance of power, is for ever 
wrecking itself on contemporary fact. One might sup- 
pose, from an academic standpoint, that alliances and 
understandings were fixed and constant facts which do 
not alter, and to which the world, sooner or later, 
adjusts itself. Nothing is so flexible or so variable as 
an alliance. It varies with every crisis; it is now close 
and again loose; it seems to be all but dissolved, and 
again it is tightened up. The journalists are always dis- 
cussing it, and its opponents are always feeling for its 
weak points ; there is no stable equilibrium by such means. 
It is two years since M. Poincaré made his famous 
journey to St. Petersburg, and a critical period in the 
history of the Triple Entente began. For some years 
previously, if we were to believe the French press, the 
Russian connection had been weakening. Russia was 
moving steadily nearer to Germany, and her attitude to 
France was becoming more and more equivocal. M. 
Poincaré’s visit was the turning-point. France was 
persuaded to increase her active army under the Three 








Years’ Law. Russia undertook an even greater increase, 
and obligingly agreed to spend French money on 
strategic railways in Poland. There was another evi- 
dence of renewed intimacy. France and Russia, allies 
through two decades, had not hitherto arranged for any 
form of naval co-operation. The most widely advertised 
fruit of M. Poincaré’s visit to St. Petersburg was a naval 
convention. No one at the time was able to guess what 
it meant, and the extent to which France, preoccupied 
in the Mediterranean, could join forces with Russia, con- 
fined for all practical purposes in the closed Baltic and 
Black Seas, was not at a first glance apparent. The 
mystery is revived to-day, for it is now said on what is 
usually good authority, and it is certainly believed in 
Berlin, that we, in our turn, have concluded a naval 
convention with Russia. The triangle, as they say in 
Ibsen, is closed. 

In this country we are always left to guess-work 
as to what the precise nature of our standing in the 
Triple Entente may be, and, until some powerful 
combination of Liberals, Radicals, and Labor men in 
the Commons insists on ascertaining the truth, to 
guess-work we shall be left. It is possible that we 
have with France no binding convention which would 
in all circumstances commit us to military and naval 
action. So much the Prime Minister’s memorable denial 
conveyed. But M. Clemenceau, when he was Premier, 
stated that ‘‘ military conversations ’’ continue, and the 
concentration of the French fleet in the Mediterranean 
is unintelligible, save on the assumption that France 
relies on our fleet, in any circumstances that are likely 
to arise, to protect her northern coast. The Entente 
differs, we suppose, from an Alliance, in so far as it 
allows us in theory the right to refuse our aid. But in 
practice that aid is expected, and in some hypothetical 
terms short of a formal contract, we suppose it has been 
virtually promised to France. Such an arrangement if 
it exists is not avowable, and it is not avowed because 
it would be unpopular. To enter on a similar relation- 
ship with Russia would be incomparably more hateful 
and proportionately more improper. It is from no lack 
of sympathy for France that Liberals object to a military 
or naval combination with her. The case as regards 
Russia is otherwise. Sunk in a domestic reaction which 
seems to grow more hopeless as the years proceed, 
cherishing we know not what designs against Sweden, 
in the Balkans, and in the Middle East, subject in her 
policy to the vagaries and intrigues of a Court which no 
Minister can control, she is a Power with whom no 
democracy can deal intimately without risk to its own 
better purposes and a loss of self-respect. It ought to be 
impossible to believe that there is any truth in the 
rumors of a naval arrangement. But they are none the 
less persistent and plausible. Before the King’s visit to 
Paris they came from Russian sources. They are now 
repeated by a responsible German newspaper, the 
‘‘ Berliner Tageblatt,’’ which is at once well-informed 
and usually friendly to this country. They lend meaning 
to the significant words in which M. Sazonoff in his 
speech to the Duma last week insisted that though an 
Alliance was unnecessary, the Entente was capable of 
development and growth. 
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According to the “ Tageblatt,”’ the new convention | only on sufferance, and with the goodwill of Russia. 
refers more especially to the Mediterranean. A Mediter- | The Convention gave us no exclusive rights there, 
ranean arrangement with France is readily intelligible. | and it is not the habit of Russian diplomacy to 
If Russia were included in it, it could only mean that | concede favors without payment. What form will 
the Triple Entente had agreed to facilitate the opening | the payment take? Probably a further connivance, if 
of the Dardanelles and the entry of the Russian Fleet | connivance could further go, at her own occupation of 
into the waters of the Levant. For that end M. Isvolsky | the North. Perhaps some larger boon represented by 
was working when he controlled Russian policy during | a Naval Convention. It will be found in the end that 
the Bosnian crisis. It is significant that it is to him, as | we, who entered on the guardianship of Persia with 
Ambassador in Paris, that the “ Tageblatt’’ refers the | sounding professions of good-will and promises to main- 
new arrangement. We do not know what truth there | tain her integrity and independence, have, in the end, 
is in this story, and perhaps we shall never know. Butin | destroyed her national existence and partitioned her 


diplomacy the thing which is believed is. This story | territory for the sake of the oil it contains. Nor is this 
is believed in Germany, and at a moment when a for- 



















































































the worst. To increase the efficiency of the navy we 
must place on the army a strain which will make one 
argument the more for the abolition of voluntary service. 
Finally, this fresh and unnecessary obligation wich 
we shall owe to Russia, brings us nearer to the possibility 
of that Naval Convention which ought to remain for ever 
a malicious invention. We hope Parliament will at once 
take this most serious matter under its purview. 





tunate rapprochement opened out unlimited possibilities, 
its miserable effect will be to revive the dying suspicions 
of our policy and to accentuate the competition in arma- 
ments. Russia is to-day the restless and incalculable 
factor in the European system, and one can imagine no 



































scheme so certain to make for disturbance as a proposal 
to break down the limits which the Treaty of Paris set 
upon her action, and to bring her at the head of a 
Slavonic combination into the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. THE PASSING OF THE REFORM BILL. 
There is less doubt and less mystery about another | THE later stages of the great constitutional encounter with 
most dubious item in our naval policy, which indirectly | the House of Lords, which began almost as soon as the 
involves our relations with Russia. The Admiralty has | Liberals took office in 1905, and in a few days will yield 
made a precedent for itself by acquiring the controlling | two great victories for Liberalism and democracy, has 
share in a British company which holds a concession for | recalled many aspects of the last struggle of the kind in 
the working of the oil-fields of Southern Persia. Intotally | England. The history of that fight has just been told 
different circumstances, political and geographical, it | in full detail, with all the new information drawn from 
might have been a good precedent. Thelessthe Admiralty | the Home Office Papers. In Mr. J. R. M. Butler’s most 
is dependent on private capital for any national services, | interesting book, “The Passing of the Great Reform 
the less formidable will be the pressure of the traders | Bill’’ (Longmans), it is possible to follow more closely 
in war who have a stake in increased armaments. What | and to estimate more accurately the forces that resulted 
is true especially of shipbuilding and the making of | in the passing of that measure. Mr. Butler handles his 
armor-plate is true in a less degree of minor services like | facts and his evidence with judgment and imagination, 
the supply of oil. But the reactions of this new depar- | and it is no small achievement to compose so orderly and 
ture on our foreign policy and our commitments in the | lucid a narrative in discussing such confusing cross 
Middle East far outweigh any conceivable gain from this | currents. Let us briefly trace its moral and read it, if we 
wild financial stroke. The Admiralty was looking for some | will, in the light of what is happening to-day. 
source for its oil-supply within the British Empire. It has By 1830 the country had forced Parliamentary 
found that source outside the Empire, and even outside | reform on the politicians. The chief dividing line had 
the sphere of interest which is recognized as ours in | been Catholic Emancipation, and Wellington, who had 
Persia. The new oil-field lies almost wholly within the | alienated a great many Tories by conceding it, was kept 
“neutral zone.’’ It is, in the first place, questionable | in office by the friendship or neutrality of Whig groups. 
that we should rely on Persian supplies at all. The first | This state of things came to an end suddenly in the 
problems to face us will be the policing of the roads, the | autumn with his statement that the Legislature and 
guarding of the pipe-line, and the protection of the | system of representation possessed the full confidence 
refinery. We shall be told that the safety of a war- | of the country. Wellington said simply what was 
supply cannot be left to chance, and it is indeed fairly | in his mind, but the declaration looked like an 
obvious that any enterprising secret service agent of an | open defiance. It produced an immediate storm, and 
enemy could make trouble for us among the turbulent | some of the more or less friendly groups in the 
and capricious nomad tribes of this anarchical region. | Commons turned against the Minister at once, and 
The exploitation of this oil-field can only precipitate the | defeated him. Grey then formed his Government, taking 
problem which the Foreign Office and the India Office | it not only from his own followers, but from the schools 
have alike desired to postpone—the policing of Southern | of Grenville and Canning, and even including an ultra- 
Persia. It means, in a word, that the frontier of India | Tory in Richmond. There was little opposition in the 
will no longer be at Baluchistan, but at the far South- | Commons, and most of the Tories were comparatively 
west of Persia, on the edge of the region served by | friendly. Everybody in Parliament expected a little 
the Bagdad Railway There are objections to any | mild reform, coupled with repression of the working 
new commitment in Persia. But this concession is | classes, to whose claims and agitation all parties were 
situated in the neutral zone. There we can act pretty equally hostile. 
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The shock came with the introduction of the Bill. 
Grey, partly led by Durham, and partly determined to 
make his measure as complete as it could be made 
without putting his order to any danger, went much 
further than anybody had expected. The King, though 
not, as popularly supposed, friendly to Reform, swallowed 
the Bill with some grimaces. The secret was well kept, 
and to this Mr. Butler attributes the successof the measure. 
Before its introduction in the House of Commons, the 
Opposition, most of whom were now Moderate Reformers, 
had agreed not to divide against the First Reading. 
“When a little fellow, not weighing above eight stone,” 
read out a list of the sixty condemned boroughs, they 
could not believe their ears. But just because the Bill 
went much further than anybody had expected, it aroused 
great and immediate enthusiasm in the country, and thus, 
by the time that the Opposition had recovered from the 
shock, the public opinion which was to carry the Govern- 
ment to final victory was alive and active. When the 
second reading was carried by one, Grey’s skill in estimat- 
ing the susceptibilities of Parliament was triumphantly 
vindicated. With less than the Bill he would not have 
had the country behind him; with more he would not 
have got his second reading; without a second reading 
he would not have got the King to dissolve on the first 
defeat in Committee. By the summer he had a new 
House of Commons, and one that gave his Bill a majority 
of 136. 

During the next twelve months the struggle was 
really between the country and the Government on one 
side, and the House of Lords on the other. Obviously 
the Bill could not be forced through the Lords without 
the creation of Peers, and the question therefore came 
up quite early. In January, 1831, the King reluctantly 
consented (the Cabinet asked to be allowed to act ‘‘ up 
to the exigency of the case’’), only stipulating that all 
the new peers except three should be called up, or should 
be Scottish and Irish Peers. Next month he confirmed 
this promise ; a month later he explained that this pro- 
mise would apply not only to the second reading, but to 
carrying the Bill with such modification as might be 
reasonably admitted without destroying the principle and 
the efficiency of the measure. But in May, when the 
Government were defeated by thirty-five in Committee, 
and asked for fifty Peers, the King refused to consent 
to so large an addition to the Peerage, and accepted his 
Ministers’ resignations instead. Then followed ‘‘ the days 
of May,’’ when Lyndhurst, at the King’s request, tried 
to put together a Government. The new Govern- 
ment was not to resist reform but to carry it, and to 
carry a Reform Bill embracing all the essential features 
of the Whig Bill. The object was not to avert reform, 
for that was clearly impossible in the temper of the 
country, but to save the House of Lords from the humili- 
ation of passing a Bill forcedon them by the Whig Govern- 
ment. Wellington, when the proposal was put before 
Wellington thought that, at 
all costs, the indignity with which the Lords were 
threatened must be avoided, and the King rescued from 
his position. Peel thought that the blow to the credit 
of the Tory Party and to public confidence that would 
follow if that party carried the Reform Bill would be 


him, agreed ; Peel refused. 








the worst thing that could happen to the nation. He had 
helped Wellington to carry Catholic Emancipation against 
his own principles to save the country from civil war, 
because nobody but Wellington could have forced it on 
the Lords and the nation. 
wanted reform, and the Whigs were there to gratify it. 
Peel’s refusal all but wrecked the project, but Wellington 
and Lyndhurst persevered. They persuaded the Speaker, 
Manners Sutton, to become Premier, and Baring to become 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. But Manners Sutton could 
not make up his mind, and by the time that his consent 
was given there had been an explosion of feeling in the 
House of Commons, and even Wellington had been con- 
vinced that the task was hopeless. Inglis, the High 
Tory who had turned Peel out of his seat for Oxford 
University, led the revolt in his own party against so 
scandalous a volte face, and Wellington found that he 
could not form a Government that could face the House 
of Commons. So the King had to take the Whigs back, 
and give Grey his formal undertaking to make as many 


In this case the nation 


Peers as were necessary for carrying the Bill. 

Mr. Butler’s book gives us the material for judging 
the share of the different forces in the passing of the 
Reform Bill. It raises the credit of Grey as a politician, 
for it is clear that the success of the Bill was largely due, 
first, to his decision to introduce a considerable, and not 
a trivial, measure; and, secondly, to his firmness and 
constancy in the face of the King and the Lords. There 
was a moment in the autumn of 1831 when the popular 
support that was necessary began to languish, and if 
Grey had shown any weakness he would have lost it. He 
was often obliged to do violence to his own feelings, and 
the sort of help he got from the country scared him more 
than it did Wellington, who once remarked : “ The people 
of England are very quiet if they are let alone; and if 
they won’t there is a way to make them.’’ Mr. Butler 
thinks that the breakdown of the Wellington project in 
May, 1832, was due solely to the events in Parliament, and 
that Wellington never gave a thought to the agitation in 
the country. That is probable. But of course the 
driving force behind the Whigs came from that agitation. 
Place and Attwood had contrived and organized an elabo- 
rate scheme of popular resistance. Place’s famous manifesto 
‘« To stop the duke, go for gold’’—summarized one method 
If Wellington had formed a Government, 
the Reformers planned to organize, in addition to this 
run on the banks (a million and a half was paid out 
in a few days), the refusal of all taxes, the setting up of 


of resistance. 


provisional governments in the towns, and building of 
barricades. Readers of Mr. Butler’s pages will not fall 
into the error of thinking, with the militant section 
of the suffragists, that the riots at Bristol 
Nottingham were of any help to the cause of the Reform 
Bill. The fortunes of the Bill were at their worst after 
these outbreaks. The demonstrations that really im- 


and 


pressed the King and the opponents of reform were the 
orderly organization of the forces of resistance. The 
opponents of reform liked violence, because it was much 
easier to manage. But it is part of the strange confusion 
of the situation that many of those whose demonstra- 
tions helped the Bill to pass were scarcely less hostile 
to the Bil] iteelf than were the Tories, There was no 
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reason why the working-classes should rave over a Bill 
that gave them nothing. But when once they smelt 
a battle with the Lords, they were on fire. “ Though 
the unions of the working classes would not work with 
the political unions to obtain the Bill, they would be one 
and all active in promoting and sustaining a revolution.” 

What would have happened if Wellington had 
formed a Government in May, 1832? That is an 
interesting question, but another, scarcely less inter- 
esting, is the question what would have occurred if the 
Reform Bill, instead of passing its second reading by 
one vote in March, 1831, had lost its second reading 
by one vote. There would then have been a Tory Govern- 
ment and a moderate Tory Reform Bill. In that case, as 
Mr. Butler points out, the next Reform Bill would not 
have been delayed till 1867. 





LORD KITCHENER IN EGYPT. 


Lorp KitcHENEr’s report on the condition of Egypt and 
the Sudan is interesting, not only in itself, but as a 
revelation of the kind of ruler Lord Kitchener is. Of 
national politics, including his own experiment of a Legis- 
lative Council, he talks with a certain gruffness which does 
not, we hope, argue a serious impatience. Widely different 
is his tone when he passes to the local and economic 
problems of Egypt—the work of his favorite Pro- 
vincial Councils, the salvage of Nile water, the preven- 
tion of disease, the sanitation of the villages, the raising 
of crops, the rescue of the fellah from the grip of the 
money-lenders, the cutting down of the horrible rate of 
infant mortality. Here ‘Lord Kitchener obviously 
presents himself to the fellah as an earthly Providence, 
and to a large and splendid degree he fills the part. If 
one cannot quite picture an Egypt cleared of ophthalmia, 
debt, drought, and dirt diseases, one can at least imagine 
twenty years of Kitchener making serious inroads on all 
these plagues of the Nile. But what we hope is 
that this enlightened policy of barrages, inspections, 
anti-usury laws, and scientific agriculture will go hand-in- 
hand with the not less important aim of teaching Egypt 
how to work it. Here, indeed, Lord Kitchener’s note is 
not quite so clear and resonant. He has done some 
good preparatory work. He has created a Ministry of 
Agriculture. After a tussle with the Khedive, he has 
turned the administration of the Wagqfs, or religious 
trusts, into a regular department of State. And 
he has formed the Legislative Council as an amalgam 
of the old Legislative Council and General Assembly, and 
set it at work. Is he dissatisfied with his own creation? 
He attests the excellence of the electoral law which 
brought it into being, and the substantial character of its 
personnel, which consists mainly of landowners. Why, 
then, does he suggest ‘‘ unjustified hostility to the Govern- 
ment,’’ ‘‘ unreasonable obstruction,’’ and futile attempts 
to ‘‘ extend its own personal importance? ”’ 

An unfriendly observer could pass much the same criti- 
cism on every Parliament in Europe, beginning with the 
House of Commons. The new Assembly began by develop- 
ing a greater power of debate and management in the 
Opposition (and the elected element is mostly Opposi- 
tion) than in the Government, That would seem to be 





a reason, not for restricting representative institutions, 
Lord Kitchener shows that he 
is aware of the greater political tasks which await him. 
The final choice in Egypt is between the gradual extension 
of representative institutions and government by the 
Agent-General’s happy Most of Lord 
Kitchener’s improvisations seem to us very good, but how 
long will he hold the Egyptian stage, and who will succeed 
him? He pleads again for a ‘‘ fundamental modification ”’ 
of the Capitulations. That indeed is a first step to a 
Constitution for Egypt, and Britain cannot take it 
alone. But Lord Kitchener will move with greater free- 
dom from the hour when he begins to devise means of 
enabling the country to think and work for itself. It is 
a slow business; the art of public criticism cannot be 
learned all at once in a country which is the classical 
home of Governments resting on no criticism at all. But 


but for extending them. 


thoughts. 


we cannot rule Egypt for ever with a remnant of our 
army, or satisfy her with an undigested morsel of our 
Civil Service, neither of which we have any right to spare 
from the proper service of the Empire. 


A Zondon Biarp. 


Tue curious pause in Ulster will have struck many 
observers. One secret of it, at least, is, I fancy, that 
counsels of caution are beginning to have sway among the 
leaders. Belfast trade is not good, and the cause is 
largely, if not wholly, political. There are about two 
hundred branches of the Ulster banks in Ireland, which 
receive deposits at a low rate of interest from agricul- 
turalists and lend them out to Belfast industrials. But 
this natural and proper source of capital now shows signs 
of shrinkage. Catholic Ireland is frightened at the 
prospect of serious trouble in Ulster, and is also, perhaps, 
beginning to be a little resentful. The same tale is 
brought home by travellers in rural Ireland and (notd 
bene) in the United States. 
forces working for peace and common-sense in Ulster than 





So that there are more 


students of Orange newspapers and pulpiteers may be 
aware of. The trouble is the old one of Frankenstein 
and his Monster. 
for mischief ; some of their leaders would be grateful for 


a suggestion of how to get rid of them. 


The Volunteers are there and primed 


TueRE can be no substantial doubt as to why and 
how Ipswich was lost and won. There were some con- 
tributery factors, such as the swarm of ** outside 
agencies,’ mostly anti-Government, and Mr. Ganzoni’s 
long and affluent wooing of a somewhat susceptible 
neighborhood. But the deciding stroke was dealt 
by the Independent Labor Party. Mr. Masterman 
made a good and candidate, the 
Liberal organization was splendid, and the regular 
Liberal vote was polled out almost to a 
with no dissentients on Ulster. Nor, 
formed, did the Tory Party gain more than its share 
of the new voters. The deciding force rested with the 
1,200 members of the Labor Party. They were not on 
bad terms with the Liberals, and their leader was a man 
of moderate views and prudent character. But they 


sympathetic 


man, 
I am in- 
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were infuriated with North-East Derbyshire. The 
extremer men took one of two courses. Some voted 
for Mr. Scurr, others, who were doubtful, went to the 
poll (on his urgent advice) for Mr. Ganzoni. A third 
party abstained. At former elections, 400 or 500 could 
confidently be reckoned on to vote Liberal, certainly for 
so advanced a candidate as Mr. Masterman. Really, 
therefore, though not apparently, the moral of Ipswich 
is the moral of North-East Derbyshire. 


As to Mr. Masterman’s position, it offers an in- 
teresting constitutional problem. Technically, I sup- 
pose, it is competent for the Prime Minister to admit 
any Privy Councillor to his Cabinet. But the connec- 
tion between Parliament and the Ministry being now so 
closely established that every Minister is responsible to 
it, as May says, for “every act of administration,’’ it is 
not, of course, competent for a member of the Cabinet to 
stay indefinitely out of the House. On the other hand, 
a temporary absence, like that of Gladstone in 1845-6, 
seems admissible. Sir William Anson (“ Law and Custom 
of the Constitution ’’) sums up the case as follows :— 

“So completely has opinion changed since the Act 
of Settlement forbade persons holding office under the 

Crown to sit in the House of Commons, that no one 

of the offices which I have described can be held for 

many weeks together without a seat in Parliament. 

This rule is based on custom created by convenience. 

For purposes of administration, an officer of State could 

conduct the business of his department as well, or 

better, without a seat in Parliament. But the great 
departments of Government are filled by the King from 

a group of statesmen indicated by the electorate, and 

their business must be conducted subject to the criticism 

of the representatives of the people. If a department is 
not represented in Parliament, criticism goes unheeded 
or the department is undefended. Here it may 
be noted that the most recent instance of a Cabinet 

Minister remaining without a seat in Parliament for 

any length of time is that of Mr. Gladstone in 1846. 

On being appointed Colonial Secretary in December, 1845, 

he vacated his seat for Newark, and, failing to obtain 

re-election, he was out of Parliament until he went out 

of office with Sir Robert Pcel in June, 1846.” 

This is a longer absence than Mr. Masterman’s, and 
the Duchy of Lancaster, which is practically a sinecure 
office, is of less importance than the Colonial 
Secretaryship, even in 1845. But if the point 
is doubtful, the brunt of it should hardly be allowed te 
fall on Mr. Masterman. As he was asked to fight a 
difficult seat, and lost it through no fault of his own, it 
seems fair to find him an easy one. 


WuetTHER for good or evil, a new form of protest 
and an additional instrument of obstruction may now 
be said to have been forged for the use of future Opposi- 
tions—I mean, of course, the power to break up a sitting 
when invoked by a sufficiently compact and determined 
group of recalcitrants. In the old days, the Speaker had 
no choice but to wrestle with disorder, even to the point 
of calling in the police. Indeed, it was the actual use 
of the police (under a Tory Government) that eventually 
rang the knell of the Chair’s omnipotence. After that 
fateful episode came the rule investing the Speaker with 
a discretionary power to suspend a sitting in cases of 
grave disorder. We have since had four such cases, and 
on each successive occasion—the latest an almost formal 





disturbance—the discretion has been exercised with less 
and less compunction. 





Tue Speaker’s apology was indeed hardly a happy 
close to his encounter with Mr. Law, for the reason that 
he, in the main, was right and Mr. Law was wrong. The 
circumstance was quite exceptional. What can a Speaker 
do when he finds debate stopped, not through the intoler- 
ance of one party for another but by the action of a 
party which puts up its own man to speak, having pre- 
viously arranged that he shall not speak but shall 
merely stand at the table while they shout in unison? 
The Speaker could not but suspect the collusion of the 
leader, sitting by Mr. Campbell’s side ; the only question 
was whether he should have said what he had a mind to 
say or held his tongue. He spoke, and was answered 
with rudeness. On Monday he apologized for having 
been insulted. That is slightly to overplay the Speaker’s 
accustomed part of the good-natured man. 


Tuer: is, I think, good reason for ourstatesmen keep- 
ing a sharp eye on what is happening as the-result of the 
series of land sales which have taken place all over the 
country. Essentially, Ithink, they are ‘‘scare’’ sales, based 
to some extent on the genuine fears of landowners that 
something terrible was going to happen to them under 
Mr. George’s policy but much more on the way in 
which these fears have been worked upon by clever buyers 
and their agents, commanding the ear of auctioneers. 
But it is the tenant-purchasers who have been especially 
victimized. I am told that in some conspicuous examples 
they have been pressed into buying by tales of syndicates 
waiting in the background to over-bid, and that in the 
result they have purchased at prices far too high. The 
results are what might have been expected. The tenant- 
buyer, loaded up with a dead weight of new capital, 
is not prospering ; indeed, it is very much the other way 
with him. No doubt, the new Liberal land policy is as 
well guarded against these disastrous experiments in 
ownership as the Tory policy is committed to them. But, 
none the less, it is of great importance to note the evil 
of these serious transactions in English land. 


I rememBER Arthur Mursell as one of the numerous 
band of “ amusing ’’ lecturer-orators who were the delight 
of my elders and, to some degree, the consolation of my 
youth. They indeed were greatly entertained ; I less so, 
and rather because the “ funny ’’ lecture of the week-day 
night was a relief from the awesome sermon of the Sunday 
evening, which in my time was usually addressed to the 
unconverted. I imagine Mursell’s kind of clever, 
allusive, semi-literary fireworks is over now; but 
there was a flash about it which lit up the dreari- 
ness of Victorian Dissent. “ Mark Rutherford ’’ has 
described that side of old-fashioned Nonconformity so 
literally, so powerfully, that as I read him forgotten 
sorrows return, and I am a miserable little boy again, 
tremulous about my soul’s fate. Mursell was a sincere, 
fiery, explosive man, who became a Unionist in 1886, 
and expressed himself on politics with his accustomed 
freedom, 

A WAYFARER. 
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Life and Wetters. 


A RESTATEMENT OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


“Next to religion, the knowledge most important 
to a laboring man is that of the causes which regulate 
the amount of his wages, the hours of his work, the 
regularity of his employment, and the prices of what 
he consumes. The want of such knowledge leads him 
constantly into errors and violence, destructive to him- 
self and to his family, oppressive to his fellow workmen, 
ruinous to his employers, and mischievous to society.” 

So wrote the Commissioners of Education in 1858. Its 
language faithfully reflects the sentiments of the en- 
lightened members of the ruling and employing classes. 
They had safely weathered the revolutionary storm, the 
commerce and the manufactures of the country were 
thriving, political power was on the point of passing into 
the hands of the working-classes. It was above all 
things necessary to ‘‘ educate our masters’’ in sound 
principles of political economy. If they could only be 
made to see that their wages and the other conditions 
of their work and life were regulated by laws as inexorable 
in their working as those which regulate physical 
phenomena, they would recognize the impotence of 
combinations, the folly of resisting the new machinery, 
and the necessity of thrift and industry as the only safe 
means of improving their condition. Educational 
philanthropists like William Ellis and Dr. Hodgson 
staked everything upon this teaching. Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes were formed, lectures in Social Science were 
delivered by Ellis and Coombe, endeavors were made to 
infuse sound economic principles into teachers, and to 
ply with simple tracts of political economy the new 
classes that were being taught to read. But regarded 
as an influence in the working-class movement, it all came 
to very little. The intelligent working man was not im- 
pressed by laws of increasing and diminishing returns, 
the wage-fund theory, or the aphorism ‘‘ a demand for 
commodities is not a demand for wages.’’ Besides this 
suspicion of the political economy of the factory-owner 
and the banker, he was beginning to build up a loose 
economics of his own, in which the all-productive power 
of labor, and the exploitation of the laborer by the power 
of capital, were corner-stones. 

It cannot, however, be truthfully maintained that 
this rude theoretic Socialism made a deep impression upon 
the thinking of our working-classes. For the most part 
they remained quite indifferent to the formule and 
phrases of economic science. This was partly from 
defective education, partly because in this ‘‘ science ”’ 
they missed the sort of facts that would bite upon their 
intelligence. Both these defects are now being remedied, 
and the results are evident in the remarkable growth 
of the demand for oral instruction and for reading upon 
economic history and theory among the better-educated 
working people. The most important feature in this 
education is the great circulation of the new type of 
shilling booklet, written by men of recognized ability, 
and bringing principles to the interpretation of well- 
ascertained and clearly-stated facts. 

We have admirable examples of this literature before 
us in two volumes of “ The Nation’s Library ’’ (Collins), 
“The Nation’s Wealth ’’ by Mr. Chiozza Money, and “ The 
Relationsof Capital and Labor’’ by Mr. W. T. Layton. 
The collocation of these two books is itself significant. 
They represent, we think, an exceedingly hopeful attempt 
to base education upon a far closer statement of facts 
than was hitherto attempted. Both writers approach 
the practical economic situation of our time, relying 
Jargely upon the new apparatus of statistics. It may 











fairly be said that this idea of making statistics the basis 
of popular education in economics is a revolutionary 
move. It is the substitution of measured fact for shifty 
generality. Statistics, indeed, are not entirely an 
invention of to-day, but until quite recently the 
figures required for handling the central problems of 
working-class economics were woefully defective. The 
movements of real wages were not clearly traceable, little 
reliable knowledge of the growth of income in the 
wealthier classes, or of the distribution of such income, 
was available, and no machinery for direct measurements 
of the output of material wealth existed. We now 
possess a large number of measured facts dealing with 
these and other critical issues. They are available at 
the very moment when they are urgently needed for 
assistance in the reconstruction of the conscious policy 
of democracy. For it is evident that both Trade 
Unionism and Socialism, as working-class movements, 
are suffering from bewilderment, if not from collapse. 
The failure of the Labor Party to formulate an 
industrial-political policy is a sufficient commentary on 
the situation. Trade Unionism has found itself con- 
fronted by a set of forces which have stopped the rise of 
real wages for the working classes. Socialism is con- 
fronted by the hardly less formidable obstacle of a 
powerfully entrenched class-bureaucracy, which working- 
men profoundly mistrust. This conjunction of circum- 
stances has evoked the manifestation of feeling and action 
known as Syndicalism. So the young workman has lost 
his old intellectual moorings, and is tossed by every sort 
of wind and wave of feeling and of doctrine. 

This is the very time for a fresh attempt to formulate 
a working-class economics. Mr. Chiozza Money and 
Mr. Layton, the former primarily a Socialistic-Radical, 
the latter an academically trained economist with labor 
sympathies, make between them a very serviceable 
beginning in the work. A careful reader of their books 
will be far better equipped for an intelligent considera- 
tion of the broad issues of national economy than he could 
have been from the most voluminous course of instruction 
in William Ellis’s day. For he will begin with some 
tolerably exact knowledge of the facts about the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth in the country, and 
some understanding of the possibilities and the limita- 
tions of that rectification of distribution of wealth which 
it is a chief end of working-class movements to compass. 
While Mr. Layton enters more closely into the several 
issues of work and wages and the methods of adjusting the 
relation of capital and labor, Mr. Money opens up 
the larger underlying issue of the waste of our national 
resources under the present economy of private business 
enterprise. 

But the important point is the dominating part 
taken by the new statistical information. It is, of course, 
valuable to know what trades are gaining and what losing 
in the wage-market, how rapid is the increase of taxable 
income and inherited wealth, and how many persons pay 
super-tax. But the most impressive and important of all 
the statistics is furnished by the new Census of Production, 
which brings out the somewhat startling fact that, with 
all our improved appliances of science and machinery, 
the net output of material wealth only amounts to about 
£25 per head for our population. Mr. Money holds 
that ‘‘ it is impossible to resist the conclusion that British 
production is wholly inadequate to meet the needs of 
so great a population, interpreting these needs in a most 
modest sense. We realize that, although the nation is 
rich as compared with the small and almost stagnant 
people of 1750, it is still actually poor.’”’ This will 
come as a novel and disturbing idea to most working-class 
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readers, who have absorbed the notion that there is an 
entire sufficiency of wealth, and that the labor problem 
is entirely one of better distribution. They see great 
masses of money squandered by the wealthy classes in 
luxurious living, money unearned by anything they 
recognize as work, and they have hitherto thought only 
of securing for labor that which has been taken in rent, 
profit, interest, and high salaries. 

The assimilation of the new facts put before them 
by so trusty a friend as Mr. Money must bring about a 
reconsideration of labor policy. For it is necessary to 
reorganize industry not only for better distribution but 
for better production. There is, of course, a tendency 
among certain types of employers to make this revelation 
of the insufficiency of the national income the ground 
for a fresh assault upon the restrictive rules and policy 
of trade unions. In this attack they find assistance from 
some academic economists, whose new theory of wages 
implies, if it does not express, the view that wages can 
only rise upon condition that the workers are willing to 
work harder and more efficiently. This attitude naturally 
arouses in the workers a resentment which somewhat 
blinds them to the deeper truths of the situation. Labor 
must, indeed, become both more efficient and more pro- 
ductive if the national dividend is to grow large enough 
to provide for all a really decent income. 

But this improved efficiency of labor is a matter, not 
of an increased output of energy, but of better educa- 
tion and better organization. No driving system evoked 
by bonuses or share of profits will bring about this better 
order. A wider and more intelligent outlook is demanded 
from the employing and ruling classes, if we are to realize 
the new industrial policy which shall develop the 
resources, natural and human, required for the more 
productive industry of the future. The physicist and 
the engineer, the employer and the statesman, as well 
as the labor leader, must be brought into friendly counsel 
and co-operation, if industrial peace and progress are to 
be attained. Capital and Labor alike must be willing to 
face the problems of industry in the light of the new 
knowledge and the new possibilities of wealth-creation. 
A more equitable distribution of wealth is in itself no 
panacea for poverty and industrial disorder. But it is 
the prime condition for making labor willing and able 
to co-operate effectively with capital towards that better 
business organization necessary to increase the wealth of 
the nation. The improved efficiency of labor and a 
better distribution of the product are not two problems 
but one. This is the truth which stands out most 
clearly from the analysis and interpretation of these two 
interesting essays. ; 





ON DISCIPLINE. 


THERE are words which exert on the brain of the middle- 
class Englishman the same magical power as the spells 
which bind a savage. ‘“‘ Discipline’’ is one of them. 
Under the sense that they were called upon to defend 
discipline in the Royal Navy, the jury which tried the 
‘* London ”’ libel action allowed its mind to answer the 
imperious bugle-call of those three syllables, stood 
metaphorically at attention, saluted, and fired off its 
verdict at the word of command. Juries are a collective 
intelligence, which cannot be interrogated, but it would 
be extremely interesting to know exactly what this 
verdict, with its £3,000 damages against the editor of 
the ‘‘ Fleet,’’ can have meant. If it meant, as we 
rather suspect from the whole tone of the trial that it 





did, that a newspaper devoted to the interests of the 
lower deck has no business to voice the discontent of a 
ship’s crew with its captain, we doubt very much 
whether the Navy as a whole will be the better for it. 
The ‘‘ Fleet’ is a paper which has done great service 
to the ‘‘ lower’’ deck. 

Mr. Yexley, on this occasion, may have slipped into 
some mis-statements of fact and some omissions, and the 
language which he used in his comments was exaggerated 
and unwise. These are faults chiefly of manner and 
form, but one does not look for a ponderous moderation 
of tone in a blue-jackets’ paper. Quite enough was 
proved and even admitted in this trial to show that the 
‘“‘ London,’’ under Captain Kemp, was not a ‘‘ happy ”’ 
ship. Allowing for the difference of tone and outlook, 
the comments of the ‘‘ Times,’* which approved this 
inexplicably severe verdict, convey to a reader who 
weighs words an impression not very different from that 
which the ‘‘ Fleet’s’’ article must have conveyed to the 
bluejackets who read it. Captain Kemp was un- 
questionably a capable officer with a distinguished pro- 
fessional record, but, as the ‘‘ Times’’ quietly said, 
‘‘ tact and knowledge of men are essential ’’ for dealing 
with the crew of a big battleship, and “ incidents came 
out in the trial which seem to show that Captain Kemp 
may not possess these gifts in an eminent-degree.’’ He 
was, by his own boast, a “‘ strict disciplinarian,’’ and his 
record shows that he had a way of passing sentences and 
inflicting punishments which his superiors thought it 
wise to revise. His idea of tact was defined in his 
own statement that in making a speech to his crew on 
assuming the command of the ship, he ‘‘ did not care 
twopence about creating a favorable impression.’’ Some 
of the incidents which led to discontent among the crew 
may be explained as misunderstandings, but there is 
little room for doubt when a captain shakes his fist in 
his chief-gunner’s face in the presence of witnesses. 
That is not in itself a conclusive proof of the possession 
of tact. The affair has had a mixed ending. 
Captain Kemp no longer commands the “‘ London.” 
Trial by newspaper may not be a satisfactory process, 
but trial by a judge who sums up, as Mr. Justice Avory 
did, unreservedly on the side of authority, and so directs 
the jury as to make them little more than the registrars 
of his opinions, is hardly nearer to the ideal. 

Discipline is a notion which has a long history 
behind it, and we doubt if its evolution is yet complete. 
It was, in the days when the tradition of the navy was 
first formed, a formula which supplied the place of tact 
in officers and willingness in men. The men were 
prisoners on board ship, who often had got there because 
a press-gang had carried them there. They were kept 
there by the capital penalty attached to desertion ; while 
alacrity if not goodwill was attained by a rule of 
mechanical obedience enforced by corporal punishment. 
Our literature is full of pictures of the naval officer of 
those days, and, from Fanny Burney to Trelawney, the 
best artists have drawn him in crude and unattractive 
colors. He was what the system had made him. He 
ruled by fear, and a brutal education had so warped 
him that he was incapable of ruling in any other 
way. His crew had adapted itself to circumstances, 
and hardened into something which expected and in the 
end deserved no better treatment. The change began 
with the abolition of the press-gang. Volunteers might 
in theory be subjected to all the rigors of old-world dis- 
cipline when once they had enlisted, but the difficulty of 
securing recruits had to be kept in mind. The filtering 
of education upwards and downwards produced its 
gradual softening of manners among officers and men 
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alike. The ideal of the gentleman replaced in the one 
the tradition of the sea-dog, and the other came now from 
a class which frequented schools. One by one the last 
of the old brutalities vanished from the law of the sea, 
and as flogging went out the modern scientific sailor came 
in. The new ship has transformed the sailor with itself. 
He works among a subtle and intricate network of 
machinery. His brain is quickened by the effort to under- 
stand the new forces and appliances that he controls. He 
is drawn no longer from the lower strata of the popula- 
tion of our ports, but in increasing proportions from the 
ranks of skilled mechanics. The electricians and 
machinists who are the aristocracy of the crew bring 
with them the notions which prevail among the 
aristocracy of labor out of uniform. They were bred up 
in a trade union tradition. They possess more reading 
and more science than did nine out of ten of the officers 
in the old days. They have a respect for themselves and 
their class which has revolutionized the morals and 
manners of the modern warship. The gradual reform of 
the service regulations has sought to keep pace with this 
transformation, and officers have been educated in a 
wholly new conception of their relationship to their men. 
The bullying and hectoring which was the rule of the 
sea in the old days is to-day the rare exception. Instinct 
and “ good’form ”’ condemn that kind of thing as severely 
as the regulations. 

Muddled thinking about “ discipline ’’ still stands in 
the way of a complete adaptation of the navy to its new 
conditions, and it is to be feared that this unfortunate 
trial will check a necessary process. The idea of dis- 
cipline is that a man who enters a fighting service must 
be prepared to sacrifice to its efficiency all of his private 
judgment, and in hard cases something of his personal 
self-respect. The limit to its application is reached if 
and when it is found that men of the desired calibre will 
no longer enlist. In proportion as such a trial as this 
enforces the rigid notion of discipline will it make it less 
likely that capable and self-respecting men will face the 
risk of finding themselves on an “ unhappy’’ ship. The 
rule which forbids a discontented crew to complain to a 
newspaper will inevitably be violated so long as “ dis- 
cipline ’’ forbids any collective or concerted remonstrance 
by sailors against the conditions under which they are 
expected to live. When a modern ship is manned by 
skilled men who know the atmosphere of a modern work- 
shop, the old notions of discipline must in the long run 
be assimilated to the working rules that govern the 
conduct of an industrial business. That a ship 
might go into fire with a crew that did not render 
prompt obedience to its commander would, indeed, be an 
evil and possibly a disaster. That is likely to happen 
only when the commander by a want of tact and know- 
ledge of men has forfeited their respect or failed to win 
their confidence ; no hatred of combination, no prejudice 
about irregular ways of making complaint or voicing 
discontent, ought to stand in the way of the elimination of 
an officer who lacks the moral equipment for command. 
A discipline which acts so automatically as to interfere 
with the selection of the fittest to command works in the 
long run for the destruction of a service. 





THE SHADOWS OF GREAT NAMES. 


Pit1aBLE are the sons of kings, the sons of nobles, the sons 
of wealth ; but most pitiable of all are the sons of great- 
ness. The son of kings may easily please ; experience of 
Royal lines has taught most nations to be satisfied with 





mediocrity ; and though he were imbecile, hundreds of 
thousands would be found to do him worship. Nor is 
much expected from the scion of a titled house. 
We talk of the obligations of nobility, but they are readily 
fulfilled. A love of sport, an occasional plunge in specu- 
lation, or a matrimonial scandal is all that the position 
legitimately demands, and with those the popular claim 
is abundantly contented. From the son of wealth no one 
expects anything at all. At the best we look for a brief 
commission in the Army or a seat in Parliament, and a 
touch of intellectual interest would be regarded within 
his own circle as an irrelevant freak. But for a great 
man’s son the case is different. Over his cradle hangs the 
shadow of a great name; and as life advances the shadow 
grows. The world watches him with hope. School- 
masters and heads of colleges keep their eye on him, 
themselves desirous of a reflected glory. Students of 
heredity analyze his psychic disposition with care. Men- 
delians wonder whether this sweet pea will maintain the 
crimson of his father’s grandeur or hark back to common 
white. If he displays nothing but commendable talent, 
we draw attention to the gulf between ability and genius. 
If he conducts his life merely with the intelligence of the 
average man, we lament a miserable disappointment. 

Take the instance of Francis Kossuth, who died at 
Budapest last Monday in his seventy-third year. We 
read that his illness had been long and painful. Poor 
man! Wearesorry. But what was the physical disease 
which killed him compared with that long disease, his life 
—a painful illness of seventy years? In the “ Times ”’ of 
Tuesday, one may study the précis of that appalling case, 
summarized to a column. From any contemporary his- 
tory we may learn that, even before his birth, greatness 
overshadowed him. His father, Louis Kossuth, the de- 
fender of Hungary’s freedom, had already won for him- 
self the high honor of imprisonment as a political offender, 
and had lately emerged from four yearsin gaol. As soon 
as he could walk, the child was surrounded by the perils 
and excitements of the struggle for liberty—always much 
the same in every land and every age. Each year his 
father won new triumphs for the cause. He founded the 
National League against Austria when the child was 
three. He became Member for Budapest and leader of 
the Reform Party when the child was six. Insisting on 
the right of Hungary to a Ministry of her own, and to 
equal votes with equal taxes, he was made President of 
the National Defence Committee when the revolutions of 
1848 began and the child was seven. He armed the 
Hungarian militia against the Austrian despotism, and 
while the generals gained victory after victory, he himself 
as Dictator continued to guide and administer the State. 
It was a glorious year, and the glory might have remained 
uninterrupted, had not Russia, ever ready to stamp out 
the first spark of freedom within reach of her frontiers, 
intervened and sent her armies to the support of her 
fellow tyranny in distress. 

Two years of quasi-captivity in Turkey followed, and 
then came the splendor of the visit to England, and the 
triumphant reception by the English population, in those 
years still enthusiastically responsive to freedom’s appeal, 
whether raised for nationality or excluded class. The yet 
more splendid welcome given to Garibaldi for a similar 
cause ten years later, perhaps obliterated the glorification 
of Kossuth from the memory of the time. But nothing 
could obliterate his father’s glory from the memory of 
the boy. At school in British peace near Harrow, study- 
ing the engineer’s trade in London, practising it, with 
indifferent success, in the Forest of Dean, the Mont Cenis 
tunnel, and mining works in Italy, to himself he always 
remained the son of the great Kossuth. To others be- 
sides he remained the son of Kossuth, too. We can 
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imagine his schoolfellows and fellow-engineers pointing 
him out to strangers as Kossuth’s son. But gradually 
they would come to add, “ He’s not the chap his father 
was.” 

They were right; he was not the chap. The 
“Times” obituary, evidently written with knowledge, 
speaks of him as a “ kindly, well-meaning man of more 
than average culture and intelligence.’’ That we can 
well believe. He practised sculpture, painting, and 
music, with all the languor of an amateur, and in each 
of those arts he attained an amateur’s mediocrity. After 
the breach, Parnell described one of his deserters as “a 
nice man for a small tea-party,’’ and the well-worn phrase 
would suit Francis Kossuth with equal aptness. He 
seems to have been a gentle and amiable creature, 
solicitous to please, grateful for any recognition, endowed 
with peaceful and conservative instincts, and by nature 
well contented with the illustrious obscurity of an exiled 
king. One can well imagine him settled down upon a 
competency in an English country home, as in his proper 
sphere, inciting the local navvy to an occasional muddle 
with the drainage, collecting a choice library of standard 
works, accompanying the songsters at village concerts, 
organizing picnics with a born ruler’s authority, selecting 
points of view for the young ladies’ sketching club, and 
standing as undisputed champion on the vicarage croquet 
lawn, while guests who knew the larger world whispered 
of his father’s romantic but deplorable career. 

So he might have lived and died, too happy had he 
but known the things that belonged to his peace. To 
live and die was all he had to do—all he was fit to do; 
but the impending shadow of a great name drove him 
remorselessly on. Not great in himself, he had great- 
ness thrust upon him more irresistibly than the victim 
whose contributions to the party funds ensure his 
elevation to a condemned and hereditary House 
of Lords. The clouds of paternal glory which he 
trailed with him from childhood through youth to old 
age, gave him no rest. ‘“‘ His life,’’ we read, ‘‘ was 
dominated by a consciousness of his sonship.’’ He was 
inspired by a “‘ belief that in the name he bore lay the 
only pledge of Hungarian greatness.’’ Thus misguided, 
thus magnetized to factitious animation, he despised the 
salubrious inactivity for which his nature was adapted, 
and resolved to play the réle which he himself, if no one 
besides, eXpected of him upon the European stage. Since 
the father was honest, the son remained poor, but when 
at last he returned to the scene of his father’s greatness 
in Budapest, nothing would satisfy him but a suite of 
luxuriously appointed rooms in a fashionable street. 
Care was also taken that the chosen apartments supplied 
a balcony from which to speak to the people. For to 
speak to the people from a balcony was a Kossuth’s 
natural part, and of a balcony it might be said that no 
revolutionary’s son is complete without one. So there 
the child of greatness dwelt, ever waiting to address a 
rebellious people that did not rebel, the urbane and 
‘‘European’’ leader of the turbulent or ‘‘ Asiatic ’”’ 
party in the Parliament, and shedding the futile glory 
of a father’s fame over ideals that had slowly grown 
obsolete for sixty years. As a final reward for filial 
piety, he held discredited office through four sessions of 
the Hungarian House, and we read with contemptuous 
pleasure of his ‘‘comic pomposities,’’ his meticulous 
attention to dress and decorations, his childlike joy in 
the rank of Privy Councillor, which ensured him the title 
of “ Excellency ’’ in conversation and the post. Had he 
been born to a throne, his regard for such trivialities 
could hardly have seemed more innocent and despicable 
than the ambitions of the great revolutionary’s heir. 





The sons of great names—whaf a record! More 
melancholy than the ‘‘ Newgate Calendar’’ for the statistics 
of failure and disappointed hope. Think of all who have 
started under the prestige of a father’s celebrity, and 
whose political friends have been only too thankful to 
find them rewards for mediocrity in distant antipodes or 
somnolent County Courts! Going back to history and 
mentioning names, think of the sons of our supermen! 
Think of poor little L’Aiglon, child of the world’s con- 
queror, of Herbert Bismarck, of Richard Cromwell, of 
Edward II., of Henry VI., of Peter the Great’s son, who 
was such a fool that his father is said to have killed him 
rather than be represented by such folly. Or, for 
poetic genius, what was the good of Goethe’s son, 
or of Shelley’s, or of the sons of Burns and Words- 
worth, or even of the clever son that the two 
Brownings produced? Hartley Coleridge may pass 
for a pretty fair minor poet, but for the moment 
we can think of hardly another instance in which poetic 
genius descended and was arrested even at mediocrity in 
its descent. The powers of the Pitts, father and son, 
and of the father and son Dumas seem to contradict a 
lamentable rule, and sometimes, as in the Darwin family, 
great intellect hovers, as it were, at a high level for some 
generations, and in one soars upward to extraordinary 
height. But, in general, we may say .that of all life’s 
handicaps there is none so heavy as a father’s greatness. 

All life long the spirit of the son is haunted by that 
ghostly reputation. It dogs him through the outer 
world, and within his own mind it rises up to judgment. 
‘* Is heredity all a mistake?’’ he asks. ‘‘ Do not people 
tell me I have my father’s nose or eyes or forehead? 
Why, then, can I not write like him, or fight like him, 
or, like him, sway the listening crowd with the thunder 
of my eloquence? He has handed me on the flame of 
life, why does my torch remain half-kindled? Why do 
I live always at half-cock, ineffectual of any purpose? 
What little twist or cell of brain is wanting, that the 
difference should be so vast?’’ And eo, like those who 
sleep under the poison tree, he lies inert and stifled 
beneath an overshadowing renown. Or else he struggles 
in vain to fulfil a nature not his own, and with pitying 
dismay we behold the heaven-born don striving to com- 
mand a brigade upon the field, the heaven-born ‘‘ rotter’’ 
thinking he could write poetry if only he had the mind, 
and the amiable man of culture with dilettante instincts, 
believing it his bounden duty to head the rush of revolu- 
tion, and from his balcony incite insurgent multitudes 
to the upheaval of an ancient world. One of the two 
grandsons of Goethe contrived, after infinite effort, to 
strain from his hard-bound mind some dozen lines a year. 
Finding they could do no more, both took the vow of 
celibacy, that they might bring no degradation upon 
ancestral fame. But it was upon themselves that they 
were likely to bring degradation, and it is for the sake 
of unborn children that we would make a proposal to 
our careful cultivators of Eugenics. They appear to 
think it wise and fair to sterilize those whose efficiency in 
life may fall below the County Council standard. Let 
them begin their method at the other end, and in the 
name of unborn unhappiness, let them see to it that men 
of genius have no sons. 





THE MAY FROST. 


Ir was almost a June frost, for it came on the night of 
May 25th. At nightfall the wind blew very cold from 
a northerly quarter, and in the small hours bedsheets 
seemed to gape, and we thought repentently of the old 
warning proverb :— 
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‘* Ne’er cast a clout, 
Till May be out.”’ 

Such early sunshine have we had this year that more 
than ever men have argued that the lines refer to the 
blossoming of the hawthorn, and not to the running-out 
of the month. We thought of the marrow plants left 
unprotected for some nights past, of the beans newly up, 
of our tender rose-buds; and then the turn of the dawn 
came, and we slept again. At breakfast the sun shone 
and warmed off the edge of the wind, till the postman 
came with tales of an unusually destructive May frost. 
He had seen potato fields shrivelled as though from shell- 
fire (an old soldier, this postman); the gates were so 
covered with rime that you could make a snowball with 
it; even the broad beans in one place had fallen down 
flat. 

It made us go into the garden with trembling. What 
a scene of woe we should see! But no, the tenderest 
roses were untouched, not even was the green fly alarmed. 
The lush marrows, even over-forced before they were 
put out, stood up undaunted. Ah, the scarlet runners! 
There we should see cause for weeping. But these exotics 
were no more sorry for the night than anything else. 
Only a tomato plant had the tip of one leaf singed. 
And yet, a field away, undoubtedly grave damage had 
been done to less tender things. We went out along 
the hills, up and down the crumplings of the table-land, 
the hot sun overhead, the grass tall and thick underfoot, 
blossoms crowded with bees overhead, the first wild rose 
in a hedge, all a summer picture. The hills, where snow 
abides after it has flown from the plain, laughed and 
clapped their hands as though there had been no night. 
Then we sank the escarpment with two miles of free- 
wheeling, and ran into the vale, where all the talk was 
of the frost. 

It had been a very close fight. The northern 
battalions had fought Mother Earth all night before they 
got the upper hand, and at the very critical moment the 
sun had come back and turned the tide. Another hour, 
and a far worse tale of devastation would have to be told. 
Everywhere it was a case of “‘ the one taken and the 
other left,’’ and it was often very difficult to account for 
the partiality. There was a row bitten under the hedge, 
and another in the full blast of the wind was fresh and 
green. ‘‘ Ah!”’ the old people explained, ‘‘ these May 
frosts are always worst among trees. They settle under 
the trees.’’ Perhaps the relief of the sun comes more 
slowly there, or perhaps the situation is damper, and 
therefore the swelling action that bursts the green tissues 
is more deadly. But here is an open patch divided by 
the frost into three strips. The right is immune, the 
left immune, but the stream of death has swept a clean 
path through the middle. Another man says that his 
“‘°taturs’’ are very little touched. Just as though 
someone had walked through them, a foot here and a 
foot there, and the footsteps are shrivelled ‘‘ haulms.’’ 
It is such vagaries as this in this almost annual late 
May pinch that make us think of Jack Frost as a mis- 
chievous sprite with human limitations. It was a May 
frost that Wolsey thought of when he spoke of ‘‘ the state 
of man ’”’ being like that of a plant (potato for certain)— 


“To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root, 
And then he falls.’’ 


9 


‘* His root ’’ is the artist’s concession to ecclesiastical 
ignorance. Our frost of blossoming-time does not go a 





hair’s-breadth beneath the surface. Many of the things 
nipped will even get over it, if the damage goes no further 
than a leaf or two, but if the stem is blighted, then we 
hope no more. Yet it is a ground frost, though not an 
underground one. Trees are safe, bushes are safe. The 
glacial breath is only an inch or two high, and if the tips 
of things are above it, perhaps they escape. It is the 
lungs that suffer, perhaps their carbonic exhalation is 
one of the instruments of their destruction. The 
principal victims are two foreign plants—the potato and 
the scarlet runner. A very old man we find planting 
potatoes consoles himself with the thought that his at 
any rate will not be caught by such a frost. And he 
says that it has always been his belief that scarlet runners 
should not be put in till the last of May. It is forgotten 
by the way that the old time for planting potatoes was 
not in the spring, but in the autumn. Nor must it be 
thought that that would put their “ blushing honors ”’ 
still more at the mercy of the May frost. The stray 
potatoes that dodged the fork of the lifter and remained 
planted where they grew come up long after those that 
have been stored and sprouted, and it is often remarked 
that those stray potatoes produce astonishing roots of 
increase. 

We should have known that the enemy would fret 
the fields with this nice and erratic knife-work. The air 
about rising ground, in and out of lanes, this side and 
that of great trees, is in streaks, especially at evening, 
that our skin appreciates like warm and cold water. 
There is not much rule about it, or the rule is not very 
apparent. Sometimes a hollow is full of a cold mist, 
sometimes it is a pool of aromatic warmth. Cold strip 
or warm strip may be a yard or two wide or endure for 
a mile, and there is no doubt that they vary in height 
also. Perhaps a change of soil is accountable. Who 
knows but that we could find gold or coal or water by 
observing these wisps of temperature, or, still better, 
orchards that would escape April frosts as well as May 
ones! The cold blast that lately dashed the hopes of 
the plum-growers of Evesham left the trees about our 
hills in full fruit, and the chances are that a little 
prospecting at a higher elevation would discover orchard 
ground more secure than those often ill-starred fields. 

The cold ice-breath came into the plain, and almost 
had it all in his grip. But why did he not cogquer first 
the hills, whose air is cooler when the plain is scorched 
by the sun? The hills are the chimney of the plain, 
and rob them of their warmth after the sun is down; 
they are drier, and frost works its damage through 
moisture ; cold winds in summer are ground winds, while 
the warm winds from the equator, passing overhead 
temper the hills. We might throw out many reasons, 
good, bad, and indifferent, and get no further than a 
feeling of gladness that it isso. The main attack, then, 
left us uninjured, but all the night the army of the plain 
sent sapping parties up the valleys. Say the good people 
who live in them, ‘‘ The frost follows the brooks.’’ Our 
delicious cool water, a great asset in summer-time, is an 
enemy within the gate. The cold climbed two hundred 
feet, slaying on the right slope and on the left. It 
climbed four hundred feet, slaying only in the floor of 
the valley, then another hundred feet, blighting in 
capricious patches. Then, oddly enough, it left the 
brook, and did some damage in gardens away from the 
left bank. Then it crossed the valley, and wreaked its 
last bit of malice on our side, and within a few hundred 
yards of our marrows. 

The May frost is well-known. We always hope to 
escape it, because sometimes we do. And when it comes, 
doing a very great aggregate of damage, we are not very 
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much put out, because it is a thoroughly authentic 
institution. It makes us more glad for the end of May 
than if there had been no frost. It is like a schoolboy’s 
whacking that he had hoped more and more, as time went 
on, he would escape this time. Now it has come 
and gone. It has done its worst, and we are not so very 
badly off. Some potatoes (let us hope most of them) are 
only a little checked. Beans that must be planted again 
will yield almost as soon as the lost ones would have done, 
and perhaps the period of their usefulness will be longer. 
The English summer is different from other summers, 
and we rather like it on that account. There are certain 
critical dates in it when the hand of the Arctic may get 
in and cause a set-back. If it does not come at black- 
thorn blossom, it will come in May, or if not then, at 
the day of St. Swithin. In very bad summers indeed, 
all the critical days may fail us, but on the average, 
when we pay on one or two, we receive on the others. 
So much for May. Now welcome June. 





Short Sindies. 


STUDIES OF EXTRAVAGANCE.* 
IV.—Tue PREcEPTOoR. 


He had a philosophy as yet untouched. His stars were 
the old stars, his faith the old faith; nor would he 
recognize that there was any other, for, not to reccgnize 
any point of view except his own was no doubt the very 
essence of his faith. Wisdom! There was surely none 
save the flinging of the door to, standing with your back 
against that door, and telling people what was behind 
it. For though he could not know what was behind, he 
thought it low to say so. An “ atheist,’’ as he termed 
certain persons, was to him beneath contempt, an 
“agnostic,’’ as he termed certain others, a poor and 
foolish creature. As for a rationalist, positivist, prag- 
matist, or any other “ ist ’’—well, that was just what they 
were. He made no secret of the fact that he simply 
could not understand people like that. It was true. 
“ What can they do—save deny? ’’ he would say : ‘‘ What 
do they contribute to the morals and the elevation of the 
world? What do they put in place of what they take 
away? What have they got, to make up for what is 
behind that door? Where are their symbols? How 
shall they move and lead the people? No,’’ he said, 
“a little child shall lead the people, and I am the little 
child! For I can spin them a tale, such as children love, 
of what is behind the door.’’ Such was the temper of 
his mind, that he never flinched from believing true 
what he thought would benefit himself and others. 
For example, he held a crown of ultimate advantage 
to be necessary to pure and stable living. If 
one could not say: ‘‘ Listen, children! there it is, 
behind the door! Look at it, shining, golden—yours! 
Not now, but when you die, if you are good. Be good, 
therefore! For if you are not good—no crown!’’ If 
one could not say that—what could one say? What 
inducement hold out? And he would describe the crown! 
There was nothing he detested more than commercialism. 
And to anyone who ventured to suggest that there 
was something rather commercial about the idea of that 
crown, he would retort with asperity. A mere creed that 
good must be done, so to speak, just out of a present 
love of dignity and beauty—as a man, seeing something 
he admired, might work to reproduce it, knowing that 
he would never achieve it perfectly, but going on until 
he dropped, out of sheer love of going on—he thought 
vague, futile, devoid of glamor, and contrary to human 
nature, for he always judged people by himself, and felt 
that no one could like to go on unless they knew that 
they would get something if they did. To promise 
victory, therefore, was most important. Forlorn hopes, 
setting your teeth, back to the wall, and all that, was 





* No individua] has posed for any of these caricatures. 








bleak and wintry doctrine, without inspiration in it, 
because it led to nothing. And he abominated those 
others, who, not presuming to believe in anything, went 
on, because—as they said—to give up would be to lose 
their honor. This seemed to him most unpoetic, as 
well as the very negation of faith; and faith was, as has 
been said, the mainspring of his philosophy. 

Once, indeed, in the unguarded moment of a 
heated argument, he had confessed that some day 
men might not require to use the symbols of religion 
which they used now. It was at once pointed out 
to him that if he thought that, he could not believe 
these symbols to be true for all time; and if they 
were not true for all time, why did he say they were? 
He was dreadfully upset. Deferring answer, however, for 
the moment, he was soon able to retort that the symbols 
were true—er—mystically. If a man—and this was the 
point—did not stand by these symbols, by which could 
he stand? Tell him that! Symbols were necessary. But 
what symbols were there in a mere Good Will; 
a mere vague following of one’s own dignity and honor, 
out of a formless love of Life? How put up a religion 
of such amorphous and unrewarded chivalry and 
devotion, how put up a blind love of Mystery, in place 
of a religion of definite crowns and punishments, how 
substitute a love of mere abstract Goodness, or Beauty, 
for love of what could be called by Christian names? 
Human nature being what it was—it would not do, it 
absolutely would not do. Though he was fond of the 
words Mystery, Mystical, he had emphafically no use for 
them when they were vaguely used by people to express 
their perpetual (and quite unmoral) reverence for the 
feeling that they would never find out the secret of their 
own existence, never even understand the nature of the 
Universe or God. Mystery of all that kind seemed to 
him very pagan, almost Nature-worship, having no 
finality. And if confronted by someone who said 
that a Mystery, if it could be understood would 
naturally not be a Mystery, he would raise his 
eyebrows. It was that kind of loose, specious, senti- 
mental talk that did so much harm, and drew people 
away from right understanding of that Great Mystery 
which, if it was not understood and properly explained, 
was, for all practical purposes, not a Great Mystery at 
all. No, it had all been gone into long ago, and he stood 
by the explanations and intended that everyone else 
should, for in that way alone men were saved; and 
though he well knew (for he was no Jesuit) that the end 
did not justify the means, yet in a matter of such all- 
importance one stopped to consider neither means nor 
ends—one just saved people. And as for truth—the 
question of that did not arise, if one believed. What 
one believed, what one was told to believe, was the 
truth; and it was no good telling him that the whole 
range of a man’s feeling and reasoning powers must be 
exercised to ascertain Truth, and that, when ascertained, 
it would only be relative Truth, and the best available to 
that particular man. Nothing short of the absolute 
truth would he put up with, and that guaranteed fixed 
and immovable, or it was no good for his purpose. To 
anyone who threw out doubts here and doubts there, and 
even worse than doubts, he had long formed the habit of 
saying simply, with a smile that he tried hard to make 
indulgent: “ Of course, if you believe that! ’’ 

But he very seldom had to argue on these matters, 
because people, looking at his face with its upright bone 
formation, rather bushy eyebrows, and eyes with a good 
deal of light in them, felt that it would be simpler not. 
He seemed to them to know his own mind almost too well. 
Joined to this potent faculty of implanting in men a 


| child-like trustfulness in what he told them was behind 


the door, he had a still more potent faculty of knowing 
exactly what was good for them in everyday life. The 
secret of this power was simple. He did not recognize the 
existence of what moderns and so-called “ artists’’ 
dubbed “ temperament.’’ All talk of that sort was bosh, 
and generally immoral bosh; for all moral purposes 
people really had but one temperament, and that was, 
of course, just like his own. And no one knew better 
than he what was good for it. He was perfectly willing 
to recognize the principle of individual treatment for 
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individual cases; but it did not do, in practice, he 
was convinced, to vary. This instinctive wisdom 
made him invaluable in all those departments of 
life where discipline and the dispensation of an even 
justice were important. To adapt men to the Moral Law 
was—he thought—perhaps the first duty of a preceptor, 
especially in days when there was perceptible a distinct 
but regrettable tendency to try and adapt the Moral Law 
to the needs—as they were glibly called—of men. 
There was, perhaps, in him something of the pedagogue, 
and when he met a person who disagreed with him, his 
eyes would shift a bit to the right and a bit to the left, 
then become firmly fixed upon that person from under 
brows rather drawn down; and his hand, large and 
strong, would move fingers, as if more and more tightly 
grasping a cane, birch, or other wholesome instrurent. 
He loved his fellow-creatures so that he could not bear to 
see them going to destruction for want of a timely 
flogging to salvation. 

He was one of those who seldom felt the need for 
personal experience of a phase of life, or line of conduct, 
before giving judgment on it; indeed, he gravely dis- 
trusted personal experience. He had opposed, for 
instance, all relief for the unhappily married long 
before he left the single state; and when he did leave it, 
would not admit for a moment that his own happiness 
was at all responsible for the petrifaction of his view 
that no relief was necessary. Hard cases made bad law! 
But he did not require to base his opinion upon that. 
He said simply that he had been told there was to be 
no relief—it was enough. 

The saying: “To understand all is to forgive all! ’’ 
left him cold. It was, as he well knew, quite impossible 
to identify himself with such conditions as produced 
poverty, disease, and crime, even if he wished to do so 
(which he sometimes doubted). He knew better, there- 
fore, than to waste his time attempting the impossible ; 
and he pinned his faith toan instinctive knowledge of how 
to deal with all such social ills. A contented spirit for 
poverty, for disease isolation, and for crime such punish- 
ment as would at once deter others, reform the criminal, 
and convince everyone that Law must be avenged and 
the Social Conscience appeased. On this point of revenge 
he was emphatic. No vulgar personal feeling of vindic- 
tiveness, of course, but a strong State feeling of “ an eye 
for an eye.’’ It was the only taint of Socialism that he 
permitted himself. Loose thinkers he knew dared to say 
that a desire for retribution or revenge was a purely 
human or individual feeling like hate, love, and jealousy, 
and that to talk of satisfying such a feeling in the col- 
lected bosom of the State was either to talk nonsense— 
How could a State have a bosom ?—or to cause the bosoms 
of the human individuals who administered the justice 
of the State to feel that each of them was itself that 
Stately bosom, and entitled to be revengeful. ‘“ Oh! 
no!’’ he would answer to such loose-thinking persons: 
“ Judges, of course, give expression, not to what they 
feel themselves, but to what they imagine the State 
feels.’’ He himself, for example, was perfectly able to 
imagine which crimes were those that inspired in the 
bosom of the State a particular abhorrence, a particular 
desire to be avenged—now it was blackmail, now assaults 
upon children, or living on the earnings of immoral 
women ; he was certain that the State regarded all these 
with peculiar detestation, for he had, and quite 
rightly, a particular detestation of them himself; 
and if he were a judge, he would never for a moment 
hesitate to visit on the perpetrators of such vile 
crimes the utmost vengeance of the Law. He was 
no loose thinker. In these times bedridden with 
loose thinking and sickly sentiment, he often felt terribly 
the value of his own philosophy, and was afraid that it 
was in danger. But not many other people held that 
view, discerning his finger still very large in every pie— 
so much so that there often seemed less pie than finger. 

It would have shocked him much to realize that he 
could be considered a fit subject for a study of extrava- 
gance; fortunately, he had not the power of seeing 
himself as others saw him, nor was there any danger 
that he ever would. 

Jonn GALSWORTHY. 





Present-Day Problems. 





INDIA AND THE EMPIRE. 
By Annie BEsAntT. 


Ir is a remarkable comment on the curious indifference 
of England to her “ great Dependency ’’ that, in all the 
discussions now rife on the question of the Federation of 
the Empire, India is quietly left on one side. There is 
no deliberate intention to do injustice; there is merely 
a vast ignorance. There is a general vague idea that 
India is a “ conquered country,’’ that she “is held by 
the sword,’’ that she is more or less barbarous, and does 
not count when Imperial questions are to the front. 
People read, in articles on Census Reports in the daily 
Press, remarks on the hill-tribes and other savages who 
still remain ensconced in some of the recesses of her vast 
extent, and think, more or less casually, that these are 
‘‘Indians.’’ Obviously, these need not be considered 
when matters of self-governing nations are being dis- 
cussed. Her people are “ natives,’’ “colored,’’ and the 
words call up pictures of Hottentots and Kaffirs, and 
others of that ilk. So the British nation blunders along 
after its wont, and is risking the loss of the noblest 
oppertunity a people have ever had of building a world- 
Empire so mighty that it could impose peace on the 
world, and is tending steadily towards a war of “ white”’ 
and “colored,’’ in which Asia, indignant at long ex- 
ploitation and injustice, shall be pitted against Europe 
and America. It must not be forgotten that Japan’s 
increasing population is beginning to press against her 
boundaries, and that Australia, with her sparsely settled 
lands, her ludicrously small five millions of white— 
rapidly tending towards yellow—men, and her unguarded 
thousands of miles of coast, offers a most tempting oppor- 
tunity for colonization, armed if necessary; only the 
Japanese Alliance with England and the floating Union 
Jack over Australia defend that Asiatic country against 
invasion. Asiatic countries traditionally look to India 
as the land whence they have derived much of their 
civilization, and already there are whispers in the Far 
East of what of good to the Asiatic world might happen 
if India should remember that she belongs to the East, 
not to the West. In the face of all this, with incredible 
and suicidal recklessness, the Colonies are treating the 
Indians as an inferior race, and are shutting them out— 
where they do not take them as indentured, 7.e., as 
slave labor—and Britain remains supine and shows 
herself unable to protect British subjects, while the 
United States jauntily remark that as Britain allows them 
to be shut out of her Colonies, she cannot complain if the 
American Republic follows suit. 

Now India does not desire to shatter her allegiance 
to the Crown, but she passionately desires the removal 
of the laws which cramp and fetter her; she demands 
self-government within the Empire, and she is resolute 
to win it. She is gradually developing a national self- 
consciousness, and the late troubles in South Africa have 
done much to quicken this; in her protest against the 
cruel injustice with which her ehildren there were 
treated she felt herself as one. Meetings all over India 
voiced a single protest; all the various classes were 
welded together by a common emotion; women threw 
themselves into the stream of public feeling; money 
poured in at Mr. Gokhale’s demand—more than was 
needed. For the first time a thoroughly national demand 
was made, and India felt her own strength. She will 
never forget that by her own action she won a Viceroy’s 
aid and redress for the worst wrongs under which her 
children labored. 

But she will never again tamely submit to exclusion 
from other countries, while those same countries claim 
the right to enter freely into India, and to flood India 
with their products. In Australia, in Canada, the 


immigration of Indians is now a burning question, and 
the resolution to fight it out is seen in the 600 Hindus 
who are invading Vancouver to insist on their right of 
entry. Foreigners have forced open by violence the doors 
closed against them by China, and the “open door’”’ 
became a war-cry. Now Colonists claim to keep their 
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doors shut against British citizens. Will not Great 
Britain consider what Indians ought to do? If they are 
to be shut in within the limits of India, and to be denied 
the ordinary human right to travel freely in other lands, 
may they not fairly claim at least to have their own land 
to themselves, and to shut all white men out of it? Is it 
surprising that a murmur is making itself heard to shut 
out all Colonials? The resentment which is spreading is 
not the vocal resentment of the much maligned 
“educated class’’; it is a dumb resentment, spreading 
among the masses of the peasantry, whose kith and kin 
it is who are refused an outlet for their industry. It will 
be ill for the Empire when this peasantry, feeling the 
ever-growing grievance of their exclusion from the right 
to win their bread, turn to their natural leaders, their 
educated fellow-countrymen, and cry to them for help. 
The Indian masses are neither loyal nor disloyal ; they 
are indifferent to Governments, which, to them, from 
time immemorial, exist only to plunder them of their 
hard-won earnings. The only intelligent loyalty to the 
British Government in India is that of the educated 
classes ; they desire self-government, but self-government 
within the Empire; England has taught them to love 
liberty, to admire free institutions, and they look to 
England to carry out in India all that she elsewhere 
declares is essential to national and individual self- 
respect. Their faith in her professions is shaken, but is 
not yet destroyed ; they are still willing to be guided in 
their building-up of free institutions by the experience 
of the English, but they demand that the building shall 
proceed. 

How is this educated class being treated? There is 
the Press Act, to which their consent was gained by a 
promise that the High Court would redress any wrong— 
a promise shown to be illusory. This Act is administered 
harshly against Hindus and Mahammadans, but is a dead 
letter when English-edited papers stir up hatred against 
Indians. 

They have long asked for the separation of executive 
and judicial functions, for the union of the two causes 
frequent injustice and spreads disbelief in ‘‘ British 
justice.’”’ <A “‘Collector’’ (magistrate), tired out with 
revenue work, listens impatiently to counsel, hurries his 
decisions, pays no attention to evidence, suddenly fixes 
a place of trial perhaps twenty miles away at his next 
camp, increasing the expenses of the litigants, putting 
lawyers, witnesses, and principals to most serious in- 
convenience, sometimes making the hearing impossible. 
Despite all urging, nothing 1s done, and the people 
despair of justice. 

They ask for representation on the India Council, 
a modest third of the members to be elected by 
themselves. Will the prayer be granted? They complain 
that the ever-increasing cost of higher education is 
becoming prohibitory, and urge that the Education 
Departments should not, under pretence of efficiency, 
crush out schools which are at least better than nothing ; 
but the Juggernaut car goes on relentlessly. 

They ask that they shall not be barred out by color 
only from posts in their own land ; that regulations shall 
not be made which force their sons to qualify in England, 
and yet shut against them the colleges and other institu- 
tions where the qualifications are to be gained. They 
ask to be treated as political equals, and not as inferiors 
in all branches of the Service. Government will find 
difficulty in staffing its Services with any but inferior 
men if the present régime continues, for the better type 
of younger men will not submit either to rudeness or to 
benevolent patronage. They feel themselves to be the 
equals of the white men and see no reason why the white 
should treat them as inferiors. 

They ask that in all the Services young Englishmen, 
just imported, shall not be put over the head of Indians 
who are efficiently performing their work. For example, 
a young man is brought over from England as Professor, 
and placed over Indian Assistant Professors of far greater 
knowledge than he can claim. They resent their ex- 
clusion from clubs and the social treatment they receive, 
and they rightly feel that this will continue until political 
freedom is gained, and all posts in the Services are 
thrown open to them on the same terms as to Englishmen. 








There is nothing in all this which borders on sedition, 
which deservedly causes suspicion and distrust. Nothing 
is more dangerous, more disloyal to the Empire, than 
the flouting of this splendid class of patriotic men, and 
the constant misrepresentation of their aims and conduct. 
For the sake of England as much as for the sake of India, 
their co-operation and advice should be sought and 
welcomed; for the stability of British rule in India 
depends on them. 





Letters to the Editor. 


EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—In your issue of Saturday last, Sir Ronald Ross 
tells us, under the heading of “ Science,” that the contro- 
versy with regard to experiments on living animals is one 
“which never ends, because it is seldom calmly treated.” 
After which, by way of giving us an example of scientific 
calm, he concludes his arguments by expressing the opinion 
that ‘efforts to stop scientific experiments entirely are 
based upon no reasoning whatever, and are therefore not 
prompted by a genuine desire to mitigate the pains of 
animals, but rather by a hysterical hatred for science, 
probably generated by the old strife between it and super- 
stition.’’ By “ scientific experiments ” Sir Ronald, no doubt, 
means such experiments on living animals, though he omits 
to say so. But his description of those who differ from him 
in this matter, though certainly marked by “calmness,” of 
a sort, seems rather hard upon some of us who have hitherto 
fondly imagined ourselves to be tolerably free from hysteria, 
to be devoted friends and admirers of all true science, and to 
be sworn foes of superstition, whether it be the superstition 
of theology, of ignorance, or of pseudo-science. However, 
the yv@% geavrdv is proverbially difficult of attainment. But, 
for myself, perhaps I may find salvation in the convenient 
adverb “entirely,” to be found in the sentence above quoted, 
for I have always been content to advocate the prohibition 
of all painful experiments upon animals, under which plea 
I may, just possibly, escape the worst of the scientific ban. 

But now, leaving these wild and whirling words, let 
us see what is the method of this scientific ratiocination. 
It is the old, old story. Vivisection is, at any rate, not 
more cruel, or, if that is a question-begging word, I will 
say, not more productive of suffering—nay, “ quantitatively ”’ 
considered, is much less productive of suffering—than many 
other things, such as killing for food, killing for furs, 
feathers, &c., killing for sport, killing to protect crops, keep- 
ing animals in menageries, training them for shows, keeping 
birds in cages, &c., &c. ; and Sir Ronald opines that “ those 
who are really desirous of mitigating the sufferings of 
animals” should attend rather to these things than to vivi- 
section. 

I have noticed that this is the almost invariable line of 
the modern thorough-going advocate of vivisection, but it 
does not seem to me to be highly scientific. All the practices 
referred to may be right, yet vivisection may be wrong; and 
if they are all wrong, it will hardly follow that vivisection 
is necessarily right. 

But take Sir Ronald’s first point of comparison—viz., 
killing for food. As practical men, we have to recognize, 
whether the vegetarians be right or no, that this is, at 
present, and probably for many a long year, a necessary 
practice, because the great majority of human beings believe 
that animal food is necessary to support life. But, surely, 
Sir Ronald is aware of the strenuous campaign now being 
carried on—largely, if not mainly, by men and women who 
belong to the class which he so contemptuously refers to 
as “ hysterical ’’—in order to secure that animals killed for 
food may be put to death as painlessly as possible, and 
without that “terror ’’ which he describes as “ physical pain 
of the worst description ”’—viz., by the use of “ humane- 
killers’ in properly constructed public abattoirs, I had 
myself the privilege of carrying a Bill with this object 
through all its stages in the House of Commons except the 
third reading, at which point it was, unfortunately, 
“ blocked ” in the supposed interest of “ the trade.’’ 

And here I would refer to the answer of a leading 
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experimenter upon living animals, given before the Royal 
Commission on Vivisection. “I do not think,” said Pro- 
fessor Starling, “it would be right to say that the necessity 
of experiments on animals is regrettable. If I said it was 
regrettable, I should have to say that it is regrettable that 
we must use oxen for food” (Q. 4, 128). This answer, surely, 
speaks volumes. To me the necessity of using oxen for food 
has always appeared one of the most regrettable and 
deplorable things in human life, and why any man, “ scien- 
tific’? or otherwise, should hesitate to admit that fact I 
cannot conceive. 

Then, as to trapping animals for their fur, and killing 
rare and beautiful birds for their plumage, do not we, who 
deprecate painful experiments upon animals, equally con- 
demn these vile practices also? Do not we, on the question 
of “the protection of our crops,” condemn the use of that 
barbarous instrument of torture—the gin? Are we not, with 
regard to what Sir Ronald calls “ nooses,” doing our best to 
advocate the use of “the humane snare,” concerning which 
I might say much if space allowed? Do we not protest 
against keeping birds in cages,with certain reasonable ex- 
ceptions, and, again with reasonable exceptions, keeping 
animals in menageries, or making use of them fur shows? 
How, in the name of logic and common sense, does the refer- 
ence to all these things advance the argument with regard 
to the rights and wrongs of vivisection? Experiments cn 
living animals, says Sir Ronald, “considered quantita- 
tively,” are productive of a less amount of suffering than 
these other things. Is that a “scientific” argument? The 
question is whether it is morally right to do painful experi- 
ments on lower animals, and that question remains whether 
the number of animals to be experimented upon is one, or 
one hundred, or many thousands. To talk, as Sir Ronald 
does, of “the flogging and twisting of tails of oxen and 
bullocks throughout the tropics,’’ or anywhere else, is merely 
to darken counsel by quite irrelevant considerations—to wit, 
by citing instances of cruelty which no man with a shred of 
humanity would think of defending. 

But, then, at last we come to something tangible. “The 
vast majority of the scientific experiments are done under 
anesthetics.” Does not, then, Sir Ronald regard inoculations 
and hypodermic injections, which are done without 
anesthetics, as “scientific experiments ”’? At any rate, 
these constitute “the vast majority” of experiments upon 
living animals. But these, it will be said, are mere “ pin- 
pricks.” Granted; but, as the Royal Commissioners 
reported, “the subsequent results of this procedure must, in 
some cases, at any rate, be productive of great pain and much 
suffering.” Again, “there are cases in which, according to 
Dr. Thane (the Inspector), ‘the injection is followed by great 
pain and suffering.’ Dr. Klein inoculated the eyes 
of cats with diphtheritic membrane. Ulceration and swel- 
ling of the corner resulted in the course of several days in 
the case of some of the cats, and it was contended that such 
experiments must have been very painful.” ‘“ Crater-like 
ulcers,” was Dr. Klein’s own description (see Report of the 
Commissioners, including two licensed vivisectors, at pp. 51 
and 52). 

Then, as to the experiments referred to by Sir Ronald, 
which are done “under anesthetics,” would it not be more 
candid to inform us that many of these are done under 
“Certificate B,’’ whereby the animal is allowed to come out 
of the influence of the anesthetic, and frequently suffers 
great pain before being put to death; sometimes, as the 
Commissioners tell us, being “ submitted to a second opera- 
tion” ? Do we not know, moreover, that a leading experi- 
menter upon living animals, when asked, before the Royal 
Commission of 1875, whether he had no regard for the suffer- 
ings of the animals upon which he experimented, replied : 
“No regard at all,” and that another leading experimenter 
claimed, before the recent Commission, that he ought to be 
allowed to vivisect without anesthetics ; that painful experi- 
ments were absolutely necessary ; and that if he inflicted a 
sufficient amount of pain upon an animal to produce 
syncope, the pain itself acted as an anesthetic! And yet, it 
seems, we, who, in view of these things—and I could bring 
forward many more examples of a similar character in the 
words of the vivisectors themselves—ask for at least some 
further legislation and greater safeguards, are to be branded, 
in an atmosphere of “ scientific calm,” as the hysterical ane 





superstitious enemies of science—unless, indeed, we are 
allowed to escape under cover of an adverb! 

But, as Sir Ronald rightly says, coming to the point at 
last, “ many will ask what ethical sanction do we (the vivi- 
sectors) possess for our experiments?” And he proceeds to 
inquire, “ What ethical sanction have we for destroying a 
single animal even the very germs which live a 
happy existence in our blood?” I hope it will not be thought 
offensive if I remark that “ scientific’? men sometimes talk 
great nonsense! Sir Ronald does not know whether the 
germs in our blood are “happy” or not, and if he really 
suggests an analogy between the happiness which he attri- 
butes to these “germs’’ and the conscious happiness of a 
dog, I may be forgiven if I do not stop to discuss such 
puerilities. But what is “the ethical sanction” for painful 
experiments upon animals (and it is only with these that 
I am concerned) according to Sir Ronald Ross? “Our 
experiments,” he says, “are made to obtain future know- 
ledge, and even if they had failed in adding to knowledge in 
the past, we should not be justified in denying that they 
might add to it in the future.” The attainment of knowledge, 
therefore, or the hope of attaining it—that is the “ ethical 
sanction.” Such is the scientific basis of morality. But 
does this, we ask, justify the infliction of any amount of 
suffering upon helpless animals? Did it, for instance, 
justify the atrocities of the fiend Mantegazza, whose 
abominable experiments cause some of us misery even 
to think of, though when he died, a short time ago, the 
medical journals of this country had only praise for him, 
and no word of reprobation? If such things are held to be 
justified by this scientific “sanction” it will certainly 
justify tortures of which the Inquisition never dreamed. 
But if such things are not to be held justified, where, we 
would ask, do you draw the line? How far does your 
“ethical sanction ”’ take you, and where does it stop? And 
there is yet another consideration. If the attainment of 
knowledge is the “ethical sanction” for experiments on 
living animals, the animal which ought to be chosen for 
experiment is, undoubtedly, Man. For nobody will deny 
that knowledge of human physiology is far more likely to 
be derived from the vivisection of a man than from the 
vivisection of a dog, or rabbit, or guinea-pig. Why, then, 
is the vivisection of man not to be held justified by this 
“ethical sanction”? Nay, some courageous controversi- 
alists have boldly advocated the use of living criminals “ for 
purposes of scientific experimentation.” (See article on 
“Punishment and Crime,’ by Hugh S. R. Elliot, in the 
“ Nineteenth Century ” for August, 1911), and, indisputably, 
they are logically right if the attainment of knowledge is 
the true “ethical sanction’? for experiments on living 
animals. Yet most of our experimenters, when they come 
to this point, throw over their “sanction” altogether, thus 
demonstrating that it is, in truth, a bubble which collapses 
at the first pin-prick. 

No, sir; the attainment of knowledge is not the basis 
of ethics ; neither is there an “ethical sanction” for experi- 
ments on living animals distinct from the “ethical sanc- 
tion’ which applies generally to all human conduct. Cruelty 
is the unjustifiable infliction of pain, and in every case of 
such infliction we have to consider whether or not it is justi- 
fiable. We who venture to believe ourselves rational oppo- 
nents of the extreme claims of vivisectors, hold that to inflict 
pain and suffering on living animals, in the hope of thereby 
acquiring knowledge, is unjustifiable, and therefore cruel. 
But we do not say, as Sir Ronald Ross suggests, “that the 
experimenters perform them (the experiments) out of 
cruelty,” or that they are, necessarily, “cruel” men, since 
“there is nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it 
so,”’ and we are bound to assume that they at least “think” 
they are fully justified in what they do. 

In conclusion, let me remind your readers that the 
Royal Commissioners, in their Report (Cd. 6114), make 
many suggestions for the further restriction and safe- 
guarding of vivisection as necessary for the protection of the 
animals, but not one single recommendation for any further 
relaxation of the law with regard to it, though many of the 
experimenters who gave evidence before them were insistent 
that such relaxation should be granted.—Yours, &c., 


G. G. GrEENwoop. 
House of Commons, May 25th, 1914. 
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To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Sir Ronald Ross enumerates some cruelties to 
animals which he thinks should be tackled by anti-vivi- 
sectionists, apparently in order to divert their attention 
from the cruelties of vivisection. The strange thing is that 
the people who actually are tackling these cruelties, both 
by personally abstaining from them and by endeavoring to 
promote legislation to mitigate them, happen to be anti- 
vivisectionists, and I have not heard that Sir Ronald Ross 
has yet done anything to help them. I hope he will give a 
heavy subscription to those societies of anti-vivisectionists 
that are doing the work to which he has now given his 
blessing. But the fact of his benediction only renders his 
own position as a vivisectionist inconsistent 

The only case, among those he mentions, in which some 
cruelty is probably unavoidable in the course of self-defence 
(a motive always held to excuse what would not be otherwise 
excusable) is that of “the protection of crops.’’ Even here 
ravaging animals ought to be killed quickly—not by slow 
methods as in “ scientific’ experimentation. But inasmuch 
as crops cannot be incessantly guarded, it is possible that 
an ideal process of capture and killing is not yet in sight, 
though it is being sought for. The other things he 
mentions either (1) are unnecessary, or (2) merely involve 
death, or (3) are consistent with happiness. It is not in the 
least necessary, for instance, for animals used in labor to 
live more unhappy lives than laboring men. 

Sir Ronald Ross opines that vivisection is ethically 
justifiable “if we are justified in gorging ourselves on 
animal food, in decking ourselves in feathers and furs, and 
in shooting and catching creatures for idle gratification.” 
What becomes of his argument if we simply reply “ But 
we are not so justified’’? Sir Ronald is mistaken in think- 
ing that anti-vivisectionists accuse vivisectors of doing their 
work from wanton cruelty. And as to his dismissal of the 
opinion that vivisection is useless, with the airy remark that 
it is on a par with a denial of the truth of the multiplication 
table, it is for him to show results which stand the test of 
experience as the multiplication table has done. “ Fashions 
in medicine,” we read in the “ British Medical Journal,” 
“have their little day and cease to be. Our back numbers 
are the graveyards of discarded theories.”” The multiplica- 
tion table never goes out of fashion.—Yours, &c., 

Beatrice E. Kipp 
(Secretary, British Union for Abolition of Vivisection, 
32, Charing Cross, S.W.) 
May 27th, 1914. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I confess that I cannot quite follow the arguments 
of Sir Ronald Ross on this subject. Apparently, he holds 
that the existence of an immense amount of animal suffering, 
deliberately inflicted by man, debars us from any right to 
protest against the horrors of vivisection. I would point out 
to Sir Ronald that the number of individual animals which 
suffer has little to do with the case, except from the point of 
view of the onlooker; the animal which suffers is concerned 
with its own sufferings alone. Again, it is one thing to kill 
an animal, and quite another thing to torture it. Indeed, 
the deliberate infliction of pain seems to me to be justified 
ethically only by a wish to confer an obvious and immediate 
benefit on the patient subjected to that process; if the end 
is a selfish one (whether individually or racially), the act 
of) pain-infliction becomes at once cruel and subversive of the 
higher moral instincts of the perpetrator. 

In short, the real reasons for opposition to experiments 
on living animals lie in the region of ethics, and require for 
their combating much finer and subtler weapons than those 
which have been brandished in your columns by Sir Ronald 
Ross.—Yours, &c., 

Immo S. ALLEN. 

London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


“THE PARTY AND THE MACHINE.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—In your interesting article of May 23rd, called 
“The Party and the Machine,” with much of which I am in 











hearty agreement, I find the following, which appears to me 
to lose sight of one very essential difference between the 
Labor and the Liberal machine. You say: “The two 
machines stood, as far as the present Parliament is con- 
cerned, for no difference whatever in political action.” To 
me this is in flat contradiction to well-known facts. The 
Liberal machine is not for woman suffrage; the Labor 
machine is. The National Labor Party has twice over 
directed its Parliamentary members to vote against any 
further extension of the suffrage to men unless it also 
includes women. It has put woman suffrage in the fore- 
front of the political objects for which it works. The Liberal 
machine is nominally neutral on woman suffrage. In prac- 
tice, however, it is often actively hostile. It is on this 
account and because Labor is at present the only party 
which, as a party, supports the enfranchisement of women, 
that the National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies, as a 
general rule, supports Labor candidates, and feels, in so 
doing, it is acting in pursuance of its old policy of supporting 
in contested elections the best friend of woman suffrage.— 
Yours, &c., 
MILuicent Garretr Fawcett. 
(President of the N.U.W.S.S.) 
May 28th, 1914. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—I hope your article on “The Party and the 
Machine” has been widely read. It is, of course, the 
machine—with its secret funds and its immense power—that 
is, as you point out, so incompatible with democracy. Parties 
are not only inevitable, but absolutely necessary for the 
carrying of any great reforms or important legislation. But 
why the Executive Government should be in the hands of 
a party, no one, as far as I know, has ever attempted to 
explain. 

If we were to take a Referendum of all the electors in 
the country, and, on finding there was a majority of Liberals, 
proceed to fill up the House of Commons with Liberal 
members only, everyone would see the absurdity. And yet, 
such slaves are we to custom, we select our Executive on 
that same principle, and hardly anyone objects. Obviously, 
the democratic method would be, first, to make the House 
as representative of the nation as possible—say, by adding 
woman suffrage and proportional representation to our 
present system ; and, secondly, to make the Government as 
fairly representative of the House as possible. This is best 
done by the election of Ministers—individually for each 
department—as soon as a new Parliament assembles. It 
should then be impossible to have the House dissolved or 
the Government turned out within the statutory life of that 
Parliament—say, five years. 

There is no need to go into details. The two essentials 
are the elected Executive and the security of tenure both 
for Members and Ministers. Only in this way can repre- 
sentative Government be saved and democracy come into its 
own. It would no longer be the duty of “his Majesty's 
Opposition ” to use all its efforts to prevent lezislation, to 
slander and destroy the Government, and to dissolve the 
House. The absurd talk about the necessity of local 
Parliaments, because of the “ want of time”’ at Westminster 
to attend to the business of the country, would be heard no 
more. The House would have ample leisure to do its work, 
and Ministers, no longer obliged to be continually fighting 
for their lives and for their characters, would be able to 
master the details of their departmental work, and not 
leave us entirely at the mercy of the permanent officials. 
If they proved efficient in every way with their administra- 
tive duties, the re-election of Ministers would soon become 
the custom, and the House of Commons would speedily 
develop into a deliberative and independent assembly—not 
even afraid to discuss the foreign policy of the country— 
instead of being a cockpit for disgraceful hooliganism, for 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. 

Hoping for your able assistance in bringing about this 
happy day,—Yours, &c., 


E. MELLAND, 
Hale, Cheshire, May 25th, 1914, 
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HEREDITARY TITLES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—We live in revolutionary times. The Tories defy 
the Speaker, the Pankhursts defy the police, Mr, Walter 
Savage Landor defies Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. Lastly, up 
gets Mr. Ponsonby and throws down a dog’s-skin glove for 
the representatives of Dudley and Empson and the modern 
sweaters to pick up. 

The bold representative for the Stirling Borovghs—“ ma 
ain neuk o’ ma ain native land ”—now proposes at one fell 
swoop to abolish what, as he is a Scottish representative, I 
presume he refers to as the hale rick-ma-tick of the House of 
Lords. He is indeed going in for a richt gude willy-waucht. 
With one blow to abolish titles and to attack snobbism and 
lackeyism at the root, gives one what, I think, two-carat 
literary men call “ pause.” 

I cannot help thinking, however, that a Scottish repre- 
sentative might have remembered those principles which 
have rendered us the heads of departments of the entire 
world. Far better to set up a sliding scale, and, by a nice 
gradation, make titles expensive as well as ridiculous to their 
owners and opprobrious to mankind at large. Fifty thousand 
a year for a duke might, by a gentle declension, fall to a 
hundred a year for a knight. The Exchequer would be 
benefited for a long term of years, for snobbism dies hard, and 
no one could complain ; for we are a commercial nation, and 
the delivered goods would have been fairly paid for. 

No, no, Mr. Ponsonby. Let us have no heroic measures 
with regard to the holders of titles; let them live on. In 
the words of Pope Alexander the Sixth: “God desireth not 
the death of a sinner; but rather that he should live and 
pay.”—Yours, &., 

R. B. CunnNINGHAME GRAHAM. 

Devonshire Club, May 22nd, 1914. 


THE GREEKS IN SOUTH ALBANIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It is a pity that Miss Edith Durham’s appeal to 
your readers was not confined to the losses sustained by the 
Epirotes in their endeavor to retain their nationality and 
avoid being forcibly incorporated in the new Albanian 
Kingdom, not from motives of affection, but purely for 
financial reasons of State. Miss Durham, following the 
custom of the majority of the opponents of Greece, con- 
stantly quotes, and expects them to be accepted as evidence, 
statements made by anonymous correspondents. But it is 
lucky that there are men on the spot who have been com- 
municated with, and who will enable me, shortly, to give 
a different complexion to the exaggerated reports sent to 
this lady. Miss Durham appears to forget that the Greek 
section in northern Epirus (now, by their own consent, to 
be called Southern Albania) are by far the greatest losers 
during the late trouble, but her prejudice prevents her 
showing any feeling of sorrow at their unhappy lot, and it 
also tends to dry up the sources of benevolence amongst 
wealthy Greeks in all parts of the world at the time a rich 
stream should be encouraged, not only for Greeks, but for 
Albanians. It is difficult to see what good object can be 
attained by persistence in these methods, and harm rather 
than good must follow. 

Your readers will note that Miss Durham adopts the 
Greek spelling of the principal town—Koritza—and has 
dropped her former habit of using the Albanian, Kortcha. 
May this be accepted as an augury of a kindlier feeling in 
her towards the much-tried Greek nation?—Yours, &c., 

A. GrimsHaw Haywoop. 

Blundellsands, May 23rd, 1914. 


“THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT.” 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Is there not an absurd confusion of thought in 
the common saying: “The unpardonable sin is the breach 
of the Eleventh Commandment: Thou shalt not be found 
out”? The finest principle of English law and conduct is 
that a man shall be assumed innocent until he is proved 
guilty. That is the “Eleventh Commandment” expressed 
in truer and nobler language. There is no hypocrisy about 
it; and when a man’s unpardonable sin is proved against 





—— 


him, there is no hypocrisy nor Mrs. Grundy influence in the 
fall of a suspended judgment and inevitable punishment. 
All the discussion as to how much Gladstone and others 
knew, guessed, or suspected about Parnell’s immoral rela- 
tions with Mrs. O’Shea is entirely irrelevant. The world is 
full of calumnious gossip against the moral, commercial, or 
political character of public men—and prominent women. 
Most of it false ; some of it possibly, and a little of it almost 
certainly, true. But it is nothing to the pure and chivalrous 
mind until definite and public proof of guilt is established. 
Let us strive to “ speak no slander, nor to listen to it.’? But 
let the convicted evildoer bear his punishment.—Yours, c., 
May 26th, 1914. X. 


PARNELL’S GENIUS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I am rather surprised that “H. W. M.”’ should 
lend his support to the legend that Parnell was a man of 
genius. I watched closely the whole of Parnell’s parlia- 
mentary and political career, and, if it had one feature more 
than another, it was the absence of that intellectual pre- 
dominance which we call genius. The word, I admit, is diffi- 
cult to define, but a dictionary definition, “ intellectual en- 
dowment of the highest kind,” will suffice for the present 
purpose. Parnell never made a speech which had the note 
of intellect or imagination. He spoke sometimes well, 
sometimes ill. He could state a case or an argument clearly, 
and occasionally he showed some degree of ‘ervor and 
passion ; but no speech of his has the mark of intellectual 
greatness. His love for Mrs. O’Shea was intense and over- 
powering, and it might have been expected to impart some- 
thing of the nobility of genius in his letters. But they 
exhibited not a touch of imagination or a ray of splendor. 
They are such letters as a City clerk might have written to a 
woman with whom he was deeply and ardently in love. 

It is said by “H. W. M.” that “ Parnell’s strength lay in 
the power of will, turned with immense concentration on a 
single object.’’ If will-power is a sign of genius, then every 
suffragette who hunger-strikes possesses it. Any doctor will 
tell you that the woman who, with food and water within 
reach, resists the pangs of hunger and thirst, has an immense 
power of will. No one has ever said that Robespierre was a 
genius ; and yet he was a man of such iron will that, in the 
interests of the republic, he sent every one with whom he 
disagreed to the guillotine. The French Revolution pro- 
duced in Mirabeau one man at once of genius and will- 
power; but, unfortunately, the latter was sometimes fluc- 
tuating, and sometimes misdirected. George III. had so 
much will-power that he lost us the American Colonies and 
delayed Catholic Emancipation for a generation, and yet the 
most abject loyalist could not say that he had genius. 
“H. W. M.”’ says that “ Parnell was right in his refusal to 
permit an alliance between Liberalism and Nationalism.” 
He forgets that when Parnell came out of Kilmainham—a 
very subdued man—he was willing to co-operate with the 
Liberal Party, and that, had not the Phenix Park murders 
supervened, a working alliance would, in all likelihood, have 
been formed. Parnell had ons characteristic which some- 
times accompanies genius. He was a man of great pride and 
arrogance, and his contempt for the English people, in 
view of his own scanty intellectual endowments, was 
ludicrous. Parnell’s position was due to the fact that he 
bearded both parties in the House of Commons, and thus 
won the confidence of the Irish peasantry. They, in the 
end, gave him eighty votes in the House of Commons, and it 
did not need a man of genius, with the command of so many 
votes, to make himself a power in the House. Mr. Biggar, 
the Belfast bacon merchant, did this with a much smaller 
party. The plain truth is that whatever genius Parnell had 
was mechanical. Nature intended him for an engineer, but 
the accident of his being born an Irish county gentleman 
made him a politician.—Yours, &c., 

W. Jeans. 

May 26th, 1914. 


THE RIGHT OF PETITION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—The disturbances at Buckingham Palace on May 
2lst raise a point of vital interest to anti-suffragists and 
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suffragists alike. The Bill of Rights states: “ It is the right 
of every subject to petition the King, and all commitments 
and prosecutions for such petitioning are illegal.” Although 
this right has fallen somewhat into abeyance, it has never 
been repealed. Therefore, those Ministers who advised King 
George to refuse to receive the women’s petition acted in an 
unconstitutional manner. One may be excused for wonder- 
ing what other constitutional right of the citizen will be 
disregarded next, since it is now patent that a voteless, or 
otherwise politically defenceless, individual in this country 
can be deprived of constitutional rights with impunity. And 
precedent counts for much.—Yours, &c., 
H. MackeENZIE. 
Sesame Club, 29, Dover Street, Piccadilly. 
May 26th, 1914. 
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To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—I do not think your paragraph on this topic in your 
last number is fair comment. I never understood that it 
was lawful to petition the King personally, but through his 
Minister, the Home Secretary. If you are right that sub- 
jects can have direct access to the King, I think we have here 
a very dangerous situation, which might very easily lead 
to a repetition of the state of affairs which recently caused 
a General Election in Sweden. In these days, too much 
power is being placed in the King’s zone, and the Ministers, 
the real authority, are neglected. If the deputation to the 
King was the most lawful thing lately done by the W.S.P.U., 
then the direct appeal of the army officers, the proposed 
appeal of Ulster, and much more is equally in order.— 
Yours, &c., 

RaDIcaL. 


[We are quite alive to the considerations which our cor- 
respondent suggests. The modern petition is, of course, 
really directed to the Ministry, not to the King. Never- 
theless, under the circumstances of women’s present rela- 
tion to the State, we should have liked to see the petition 
formally presented. We do not put it higher than that. 
If the women have a right to petition, the King has a right 
(on the advice of his Ministry) to decline to receive the 
petition. The militants are aware beforehand that such a 
refusal may be forthcoming, and, as a matter of tactics, 
they propose to defy the King’s (or his Minister’s) decision. 
We think their general line of violence bad for their cause, 
and indefensible in itself. But the right of petition raises 
the most disputable of all the cases that their action in 
politics suggests.—Ep., Natron. ] 


TRADES UNIONISM AND THE WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ACT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I am a member of a local Old Age Pension Com- 
mittee, and am interested in the working of this Act. 

Recently an application was made by a respectable 
joiner, over 70 years of age, for an old age pension, his plea 
being that he could not obtain work, owing to his age. The 
man is as fit and willing to work as ever he was, but he 
states his late employers will not give him further employ- 
ment owing to his age, as it is difficult for them to insure 
workmen over 70 years of age against claims under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. Owing to the stringent regula- 
tions of the Joiners’ Union, to which the man belongs, he is 
not allowed to work for less than the full union rate of 
wages, and as he cannot find suitable work at his trade or 
otherwise, he has been compelled to claim the Pension. For 
some considerable time past, this man has been making about 
£2 per week, but, owing to these causes, he now finds himself 
prevented from getting employment, and has to be satisfied 
with the pension of 5s. a week The old age pension in this 
case is a real blessing, without which the man would be 
starving, as, unfortunately, he has not been a saving man. 

If the Old Age Pension limit were reduced from 70 to, 
say, 65 years, what a number of respectable and capable 
working men would in all probability find themselves in a 
similar position !—Yours, &c., 


8. P. 
May 26th, 1914 


THE NATION. 
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INTEREST PAYABLE ABROAD. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—That income-tax should be payable on the whole 
income, whether used or left to increase, is indisputable, and 
the Treasury is to be congratulated on its decision hence- 
forth to tax incomes that accumulate abroad equally with 
those that accumulate at home. The guiding principle of the 
Treasury seems to be, “ We will tax the income of all resi- 
dents in Great Britain, for whose protection the levy is 
made, no matter where that income is paid.’”’ This rule is 
likely to be generally followed in Europe, where, within a 
few years, almost every country will probably have its 
income-tax. But in Britain another principle, incom- 
patible with the first, is unfortunately applied: “We will 
tax the income of all property under our control, no matter 
where the owner may reside.’’ What if the owner be an 
Englishman, resident, let us say, in Belgium? Unwilling to 
pay an English tax in addition to the Belgian taxes, to 
which he is properly subjected by reason of his domicile, his 
only resource is to avoid English investments. The 
Treasury thus gains nothing, and the outland Englishman’s 
capital ceases to flow into English concerns. Surely there is 
something wrong in a system which, under penalty of double 
taxation, forbids me to buy English municipal stock whilst 
permitting me to buy German city bonds, forbids the pur- 
chase of Argentine Railway shares (these companies being 
registered in London) but permits the buying of Brazilian 
Railway Bonds, warns me against Rhodesian Railways but 
enables me to purchase De Beers shares. How much capital 
is lost to Home Railways and English industrial ventures by 
this curious protection for foreign securities no one can say. 
—Yours, &c., 


OUTLANDER. 
May 26th, 1914. 


THE “DEFECTIVE” CHILD. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Simr,—I read “G. C.’s” letter in your last issue with 
gratitude, for it is important that people should realize how 
unintelligently, and with what want of consideration for 
parent and child, the new legislation concerning mentally 
defective children is likely to be administered. 

Unfortunately, “G. C.”’ is mistaken in thinking that 
this applies chiefly in London. May I give a case that 
has come 


under my notice in a northern city? 
The headmistress of a good elementary school told 
me the following story: She had in her school a 


delicate and backward little girl. An official of the local 
education authority noticed the child, and on more than one 
occasion suggested that she should be sent to the school for 
mentally defective children. The headmistress—an experi- 
enced, motherly woman—strongly opposed the suggestion, 
saying, “She is not defective. She is progressing satisfac- 
torily ; but she has had a delicate infancy, and needs to be 
allowed to develop rather more slowly than stronger 
children.’’ Nevertheless, the child’s mother was ordered to 
take her to the education office for examination. There they 
waited hours for the doctor. I speak from memory, but I 
believe that they were told to come at eleven, and that the 
child was examined about five, mother and child having 
been meanwhile afraid to leave the room lest they should be 
wanted. When the doctor came at last, the child was so tired 
that she could not distinguish red from blue.—Yours, &c., 
May 25th, 1914. E. M. D. M. 





Poetry. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S STORM. 


Niecut, Lightning, Thunder, Rain. 
I see black Night 
Open her lips; 
Her teeth gleam bright, 
A moment seen, 
Then comes rich laughter ; 
And happy tears, 
That follow after, 
Fall on the bosoms 
Of birds and blossoms. 





W. 4H. Davies. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay Nicurt. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘‘ Spiritual Reformers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.” 
By Rufus M. Jones. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net.) 

‘* Edmund Spenser and the Impersonations of Francis Bacon.” By 
E. G. Harman. (Constable. 16s. net.) 


“The Russian Opera.’”” By Rosa Newmarch. (Jenkins. 5s. net.) 


“The Theatre of Max Reinhardt.’”’ By Huntly Carter. (Palmer. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

““ Psychopathology of Everyday Life.”’ By Professor Sigmund 
Freud. (Unwins. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“* Ancient and Medieval Art: A Short History.” By M. A. Bulley. 
(Methuen. 5s. net.) 

“Makers of Modern Agriculture.” By William Macdonald. (Mac- 
millan. 2s, 6d. net? 

‘Chronicles of Erthig on the Dyke.” By A. 8S. Cust. (Lane. 


2 vols. 25s. net.) 
“The Historic and the Inward Christ.” 
(Headley. 1s. net.) 
“ A Child Went Forth.”” By Yoi Pawlowska. (Duckworth. 6s.) 
“The Mercy of the Lord.”’ By Flora Annie Steel. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
** Danton.”’ Par Louis Madelin. (Paris: Hachette. 7 fr. 50.) 


By Edward Grubb. 


“La Maison S’Eclaire.”” Roman. Par Jaques Normand. (Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 3 fr. 50.) 
* ” * 
We learn from Mr. J R. M. Butler’s book, “The 
Passing of the Great Reform Bill,” that Mr. G. M. 


Trevelyan has been entrusted with the task of writing the 
biography of Lord Grey, under whose administration the Bill 
was carried. The only existing biography of Grey is the 
unsatisfactory book by his son, published in 1861, and the 
Grey papers have not hitherto been accessible to historians. 
We may expect from Mr. Trevelyan a valuable contribution 
to the history of the Whig Party and of the movement which 
led to the passing of the Reform Bill. 

* ¥ * 

PusBLiIsHERS are already busy with their lists for the 
coming autumn, and among other announcements is that of 
a series of books dealing with the contemporary history and 
the political, social, and economic problems of the great 
States throughout the world, one volume being given to each 
country, with a separate volume on international relations. 
The general editor is Dr. Paul L. Haworth, who is contribut- 
ing the volume on the United States. Others already 
arranged for are ‘‘ Germany,’’ by Dr. E. F. Henderson, 
“ France,’’ by Mr. Walter Jerrold, ‘‘ Russia,’’ by Mr. G. H. 
Perris, ‘‘ Canada,’’ by Miss Agnes Laut, and ‘‘ The Balkan 
States and Turkey,’’ by Professor Stephen Duggan. 

* 


To write a memoir of a woman who was herself the 
author of no fewer than five volumes of reminiscences would 
seem to be an arduous task, but when the woman is Lady 
Dorothy Nevill, and the biographer Mr. Ralph Nevill, we 
may anticipate that it will be accomplished with success. 
Lady Dorothy Nevill was one of the last of those shrewd, 
cynical, tolerant, and wholly delightful fine ladies, endowed 
with strong personalities, who have given their flavor to so 
many volumes of memoirs from the eighteenth century on- 
wards. Her acquaintances included most of the famous men 
of her time, from Cobden, Disraeli, and Gladstone to 
Chamberlain, Harcourt, Labouchere, and Lord Morley. 
Mr. Ralph Nevill’s book will be published by Messrs. 
Methuen in the early autumn. 

x * * 

“Crcero or Arpinum”’ is the title of a comprehensive 
biography of Cicero on which Dr. Sihler, of Yale University, 
is at present engaged. Professor R. Y. Tyrrell, who has 
seen a part of the manuscript, believes that the book “ will 
prove to be epoch-making and a decided counterblast to 
Mommsen and Drumann.”’ 

* x * 

Some fresh information about Charles Darwin and his 
family is promised in Professor Karl Pearson’s biography of 
Darwin’s cousin, Francis Galton, the first volume of which 
will be published within the next few weeks by the Cambridge 
University Press. It is based on family papers and letters, 
and covers the first thirty years of Galton’s life, to which 


period belongs his explorations in the Sudan and South-West 
Africa, 





Ir Englishmen are ignorant of the political and economic 
organization of Germany, it is not from any lack of books. 
Mr. W. Harbutt Dawson, for instance, is the author of 
several volumes treating of German politics and administra- 
tion, and he returns to the subject in ‘‘ German Municipal 
Life and Government,’’ to be published shortly by Messrs. 
Longmans. In this he gives a survey of town-planning, 
land policies, housing, public health, and the provision of 
communal necessities. Another book intended to acquaint 
Englishmen with German policy and aspirations is Mr. J. A. 
Cramb’s ‘‘ Germany and England,’”’ which Mr. Murray has 
in the press. Mr. Cramb gives special consideration to the 
influence of German teachers and _ historians, notably 
Heinrich von Treitschke, who was so largely responsible for 
the growth of anti-British feeling in Germany. 

* * * 

Two important contributions to the history of English 
Roman Catholicism are announced by Messrs. Longmans. 
Monsignor Bernard Ward’s ‘‘ The Sequel to Catholic 
Emancipation ’’ is a continuation of his former books on 
Roman Catholic history in England, and carries the story 
down to the re-establishment of the hierarchy in 1850. 
‘‘The English Catholic Refugees on the Continent (1558- 
1795),’’ by the Rev. Peter Guilday, is based on unpublished 
documents, many of them from the secret archives of the 
Vatican. 

* * * 

“Earty EnGiisH ADVENTURERS IN THE East” is the 
title of a book by Mr. Arnold Wright, to be published 
shortly by Mr. Melrose. There is certainly plenty of color 
and incident in the lives of these adventurers, and by his 
researches into their histories, Mr. Wright hopes to do for 
them something similar to what Froude did for the founders 
of the Navy in his “ Early English Seamen.”’ 

n * * 


Messrs. Harrer will shortly publish a collection of 
essays by Mr. Joseph S. Auerbach, the famous New York 
lawyer. It will be called “Essays and Miscellanies,”’ and 
its contents are so diverse as to include such subjects as 
“Literature and the Practical World,” “English Style,” 
“ Matthew Arnold,” ‘The Bible and Modern Life,” “One 
Phase of Journalism,” and ‘The Future in America.” 

* * * 

As an example of the ultra-German specialism in 
literary criticism and research now dominant in the 
American Universities, we may mention that the titles of 
the first three volumes in a series of ‘‘ Elliott Monographs 
on the Romance Languages and Literatures,” to be issued 
by the John Hopkins University, are “Flaubert’s Literary 
Development in the Light of his ‘ Mémoires d’un Fou,’ 
‘Novembre,’ and ‘ Education Sentimentale,’’’ ‘‘ Sources 
and Structure of Flaubert’s ‘Salammbé,’” and “La Com- 
position de ‘Salammbé’ d’aprés la Correspondance de 
Flaubert.’’ 

* # x 

Mr. Martin Secker’s new series, ‘“‘ The Art and Craft 
of Letters,” is the latest example of the way in which the 
long review article has given place to the small book. Its 
first four volumes—‘‘ Comedy,’’ by Mr. John Palmer, 
‘‘ Satire,’’ by Mr. Gilbert Cannan, ‘‘ History,’’ by Mr. R. H. 
Gretton, and ‘‘ The Epic,’’ by Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie— 
are all essays on their respective subjects, which, not so long 
ago, would have found a place in one or other of the 
monthly or quarterly reviews. But as those periodicals 
declined in number and influence, it became necessary to 
find a fresh medium for the considered and authoritative 
but neither exhaustive nor exhausting discussion of literary 
and scientific subjects. The small book has proved to be 
well suited for this purpose. For one thing, it saves the 
reader from the inconvenience and exasperation of having 
to buy half-a-dozen essays on unrelated topics in addition to 
the one which he really wants. And it enables the busy 
man, who would hesitate to read a lengthy treatise, to 
become acquainted with what modern scholarship has to say 
on the subject, at least in general outline. Professor 


Gilbert Murray’s ‘ Euripides and His Age,” and Professor 
Fisher’s ‘‘ Napoleon”’ are examples of the value of the 
small book. And are there not thousands who would be 
grateful to Dr. Frazer if he could be induced to give a 
summary of the conclusions of ‘ The Golden Bough” in 
about three hundred pages? 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S LIST 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


From all Libraries and Booksellers. 


BLAKE’S BURDEN - - = = Harold Bindloss 


Another of Harold Bindloss’s fine Canadian stories of brisk, unflagging action, love, and 
adventure. 


THE PATHWAY (41x Epitioy) - ° Gertrude Page 
“As a writer of Colonial life Miss Page has no equal, and her high literary style 
and fine descriptive powers have earned for her novels such widespread popularity as 
few modern authors can boast. The novel should meet with tremendous — 
—Sheffield Daily Independent. 


THE MASTER OF MERRIPIT - = Eden Phillpotts 
we yy Ke tale which is likely to prove itself one of the best novels of 


adventure of the year.’—Standurd. 
THROUGH FOLLY’S MILL .- - A. & C. Askew 


through Folly’s Mill’ has a strong plot cleverly drawn and carefully worked out. 
The story is well written, and will enhance the reputation of these very popular writers.” 
—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


MAX LOGAN (anv Epition)  - - - - Paul Trent 


“Mr. Paul Trent tells a tale like this well. He has a narrative style that grips and 
interests, and we are grateful to him for a real and enjoyable story.”—Morning Post. 


TRADER CARSON - - - - - John Barnett 


“* Trader Carson’ is a story crowded with thrills without being melodramatic. It is 
the sort of tale one wants to read at a sitting, and yet return to again and again for a 
further taste of gay adventure.”—Liverpool Courier. 


THE GOLDEN LADY- - - - Bertram Atkey 
“Mr. Bertram Atkey in his latest book has proved himself a humorist of high order, 
and humour is the keynote of the whole. ‘The Golden Lady’ is calculated to dispel the 
most ultramarine ‘fit of the blues.’’’—Western Daily Press, Bristol. 
BOSAMBO OF THE RIVER - - Edgar Wallace 


“Mr. Edgar Wallace’s stories of the West Coast are always welcome, and his latest 
will be as popular as any of its predecessors, for the masterful methods of Mr. 
Commissioner Sanders are an abiding delight.”—Referee. 


AN ENEMY HATH DONE THIS (3s. 6d.) 
Joseph Hocking 


“A thoroughly enjoyable story, without a dull page, and in the front rank of the 
author’s work Plot and characterisation are equally good.”—Financial Times. 


GERALDINE WALTON—-WOMAN Marie C. Leighton 


“Her ingenuity in piling event on event in breathless rapidity shines as strongly 


as ever.”—The Times. 
- Fred M. White 





NUMBER 13 - = = - «= -& 


“ Fertile in character, sustained interest, and dramatic situations, ‘Number 13” is 
one of the most readable, and should proye one of the most successful, of the many 
popular novels Mr. White has written.”—Irish Independent 

A. W. Marchmont 


THE HEIR TO THE THRONE =- 


**From beginning to end the story is brimful of thrilling incidents; the reader’s interest 


oo till an unexpected denouement effects the conclusion.”—Aberdeen Daily 
ournal., 


THE YEARS OF FORGETTING - Lindsay Russell 


“The author of ‘Souls in Pawn” handles her latest novel with considerable skill. A 
fresh and vigorous story, full of strong feeling, and of absorbing interest.”—Reading 


Standard. 
THE MAKER OF SECRETS - - Wm. Le Queux 
“An exciting story of the kind that Mr. Le Queux knows so well how to tell. 


Thrills 
and surprises in plenty.”—Daily Mail. 


THE SIX RUBIES (3s. 6d.) - - Justus M. Forman 


Palpitates with life and energy, and shows Mr. Forman in quite a new vein. Never 


has he written anything more exciting. 
LADY URSULA’'S HUSBAND .- Florence Warden 


A really rousing novel that will deeply impress all its author’s admirers. 


sxe WINDSOR 


JUNE 
Includes the Opening Story of a NEW SERIES by 


JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 
And a further Instalment of 























SHILLING GUIDE-BOOKS. 


These little red handbooks, which have long 
been recognised as the best and cheapest of 
the kind, are familiar in every part of the 
British Isles. To thousands of tourists at 
home and abroad a “‘ Ward Lock” is as in- 
dispensable a companion as a travelling-bag 
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eviews. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF SELF-CRITICISM. 


‘A Cluster of Grapes: A Book of Twentieth Century 
Poetry.” (Erskine Macdonald, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tue preface to this ‘‘ book of twentieth-century poetry ’’ is 
signed by Mr. Galloway Kyle, who appears to be responsible 
for the anthology’s existence. But beyond conceiving it, 
inventing its title, composing its preface, and deciding on 
its team of poets, Mr. Kyle seems to have limited his respon- 
sibility to that of a business manager, if such a term may 
be applied without offence to one who has so generously 
taken modern poetry, as far as modern poetry will allow 
him, under his protection. The distinguishing feature of 
the anthology is, roughly, that it has no distinguishing 
feature. But it will be convenient to take Mr. Kyle’s own 
contributions to the book in order. First, then, as to the 
title. This strikes us as decidedly regrettable. It is, of 
course, a phrase from a passage of Sidney’s which every- 
body knows; and in the euphuistic artifice of that 
elaborately purple passage, a cluster of grapes does very 
well. But as the title for an anthology, “ A Cluster of 
Grapes ’’ is a sickly affectation, precious and sentimental. 
It suggests that insincere posturing of admiration, which is 
one of the most distressing things poetry can meet with, 
far more distressing than blunt and brutal contempt. 
Frankly, such a silly title cannot but put one against the 
book ; but the attitude it implies is happily not very strongly 
confirmed by the preface. Here Mr. Kyle rather lavishly 
expresses what does not need expression at all; he is too 
anxious to hint at his own sense of the value of poetry. 
But in the main it is modest and discreet, warning us against 
reading into the collection any purpose beyond that of giving 
a representative body of contemporary verse in handy form. 
If anyone wants to draw conclusions as to the kind of 
poetry that is being written nowadays, he may, of course, 
do as he pleases ; but Mr. Kyle is not for helping him. The 
grapes in this bunch are not offered as being sweeter than 
the grapes of last season, or as sweet as the grapes of the 
season before last. Mr Kyle merely thinks they are worth 
eating. 

As far, then, as Mr. Kyle’s own work in the anthology 
goes, criticism has nothing more to do than to examine the 
selection of poets. No doubt, in such a book, one cannot 
have everyone one would like to have; no doubt, too, poets 
are not always ready to come into an anthology. Still, it 
must be said that the omissions from Mr. Kyle’s collection 
are very noticeable and very unfortunate, if we are to 
regard it as something more than an affair of entirely 
haphazard inclusion and exclusion ; far too noticeable and 
unfortunate to allow us to regard it as at all representative 
of the poetry of to-day. Mr. Kyle seems conscious of this 
objection, and meets it by regretting that ‘‘ some potential 
contributors ’’ were abroad at the time the book was being 
organized. We do not, however, possess any accurate in- 
formation as to the movements of poets; so we are not able 
to write off those exclusions which are due to simple mis- 
chance. We can only point out that a quite unsatisfactory 
perspective of modern English poetry will be found in a 
book which omits such established names as Dr. Bridges, 
Mr. Yeats, Mr. Sturge Moore, Mr. Binyon, and Mr. A. E. 
Housman, and a very incomplete sense of the most recent 
urgencies in poetry in an anthology which also omits Mr. 
Bottomley, Mr. Masefield, Mr. W. H. Davies, Mr. Wilfrid 
Gibson, Mr. D. H. Lawrence, and Mr. Flecker. The work, 
then, is to be taken simply as a piece of well-intentioned 
book-making, in which chance and Mr. Kyle enable us to 
enjoy brief snatches of poetry by Mr. Hardy, Mrs. Meynell, 
“ 7X,” Mrs. Cornford, Mr. de la Mare, Mr. Stephen Phillips, 
Mr. Laurence Housman, Mrs. Shorter, Mrs. Woods, Mr. 
Arthur Symons, and Mr. Chesterton. These names are 
enough to ensure that the book will be agreeable; and of 
the poets who have come lately into prominence, we have 
specimens of Mr. Ralph Hodgson’s keen and exquisite music, 
undoubtedly one of the most remarkable additions to the 
literature of to-day ; and we must welcome also the presence 
of Miss Anna Bunston’s delicate charm, and some charac- 
teristic manly stanzis from Mr. Will H. Ogilvie. 





Any anthology of contemporary poetry tempts one to 
disengage, if possible, tendencies peculiar to the age. One 
can, of course, simply record the degrees of one’s enjoyment ; 
but that would not be very interesting. Moreover, one can 
hardly live by enjoyment alone; speculative generalizations 
have their value in life, and are not to be altogether 
deprecated. We may agree with Mr. Kyle that speculative 
criticism is a bad substitute for enjoyment; but it is not 
at all a bad auxiliary. It is, to be sure, liable to false 
emphasis and obscured vision ; but what is there that is not 
so liable? We may be especially liking certain qualities 
in a poet which are not, in the long run, important; he 
may have no other qualities, and our estimate may be all 
a false emphasis; or, if he have other and more durable 
qualities, obscured vision only may have looked at him. 
We, perhaps, find in him some pleasing novelty ; he seems 
to make, for the first time, objective and recognizable some 
subjective characteristic which we have vaguely felt in the 
age. On the other hand, he. may allure us with some 
pleasing familiarity, which we have learned so well to 
appreciate that we cannot help enjoying it. But in spite 
of all these probable errors, it is certainly not hopeless work 
to look for some general impulse shared by the poetry of 
one’s contemporaries. It has always been a game attractive 
to criticism, and it is, too, a game that is likely to keep the 
penetrative powers of criticism in good training. But it is 
not a game to be played with Mr. Kyle’s anthology. 
Evidently, one rule must always be followed in it; the 
game must be played with as much of the available material 
as possible. A collection, which leaves out more than half 
of the poets who are doing the most striking and original 
work nowadays, offers nothing but danger. We might, 
for instance, see a preponderating influence in the book of 
mystical or Catholic religion: * At,” Mr. A. C. Benson, Miss 
Anna Bunston, Mr. Chesterton, Miss Gore Booth, Mrs. 
Meynell, and Miss Evelyn Underhill sufficiently recommend 
us to see that. Such an outlook as we find in Mr. Hardy’s 
or Mr. Philpotts’s poems is decidedly outvoted here and 
seems exceptional. But this would give quite a wrong idea 
of present-day poetry in general; there it is mysticism that 
is decidedly outvoted. The poets whom Mr. Kyle has omitted 
are certainly not all on the side of Mr. Hardy, but just as 
certainly they are practically all uninfluenced by either 
Catholicism or mysticism. Contemporary poetry, on the 
whole, is neither for nor against ; simply, mysticism is not a 
ruling motive either way in it. You would have thought 
it was from Mr. Kyle’s anthology ; but it merely happens 
that the poets (only two of them of unquestionable merit) 
who own this special and limited influence are prominent 
in the book. 

In short, such a partial representation of contemporary 
poetry does not give constructive criticism, or any other 
kind of criticism, much to take hold of. We cannot fasten 
on the arrangement, since it is alphabetical. The choice of 
poets is equally slippery, since it seems to have proceeded on 
no discoverable principle of selection, whether as regards 
inclusion or exclusion. What, then, is to be said of the 
book, except that a good proportion of it is enjoyable, 
although most of the enjoyable part must be familiar to 
anyone who is well acquainted with modern poetry? Some- 
thing does remain to be said, and it is rather interesting. 
Mr. Kyle is presumably responsible for selecting the poets, 
but he has not ventured to select the poems. He has left 
that to the poets themselves; and in so doing he has, per- 
haps, risked getting hold of the poet’s best work, since poets 
are notoriously liable to queer preferences where their own 
work is, concerned; but, on the other hand, Mr. Kyle’s 
method gives us a fair mass of evidence as to what it is that 
poets value in their work. ‘Sometimes, indeed, Mr. Kyle’s 
poets coincide in their self-criticism with general opinion. 
Mrs. Woods, for instance, chooses that grim, notable piece, 
‘“‘ The Changeling ”’ ; and it is likely that this poem, for its 
vivid and intensely realized imagination, should stand at the 
head of her shorter poems. More often, however, the choice 


of the poets, though it yields characteristic work, would 
scarcely be what the generality of readers would agree in. 
This is a matter of some importance to a sound view of the 
nature of poetic creation ; for we find that, broadly, poets 
are apt to make the same kind of favorites in their work. 
History suggests that this has always been so; but the in- 
stances recorded in history are scattered apart, and do not, 
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for that reason, strongly suggest a common motive in the 
self-criticism of poets. To take but one out of many 
instances: Why did Milton make ‘“‘ Paradise Regained ”’ his 
favorite? It has been a considerable puzzle; but with Mr. 
Kyle’s anthology of poetic self-criticism before us, a simple 
and very natural explanation suggests itself. 

It involves that quite unnecessarily discredited thing, the 
poet’s “ message.” What the poet is apt to like best in his 
own work is the portion of it which he knows is the clearest 
and freest expression of his “ message.’”’ The instinct, no 
doubt, is sound which mistrusts criticism when too much 
stress is laid on this business of a ‘‘ message.’’ Poets do not 
exist merely to provide the world with messages. Neverthe- 
less, the primary urgency which drives a poet into the 
adventure of poetry is, in the great majority of cases, just 
this—the possession of a message; that is to say, the 
possession of something which he intensely desires to com- 
municate to his fellows. That ‘‘ something ’’ must not be 
formulated, either by poet or critic, too rigidly ; it cannot be 
exactly a doctrine. It is, rather, a profound and absolutely 
sincere (or ‘‘ original ’’) sense of the value of life, a peculiar 
and intensely believed-in method of evaluating life, a 
method which implies, for the poet, unquestionable truth. 
It does not follow that the strongest expression of this value 
will be the poet’s best poetry ; poetry is too complicated a 
business to be reduced to such a simplicity. But the effort 
to capture this value in poetic substance is the chief motive 
power in poets ; without it, they would be unmotived—mute. 
The poet knows this instinctively, and values it accordingly ; 
he values it, in fact, above everything else he has. And 
so we find most of Mr. Kyle’s poets selecting, not the poems 
in which they have attained the most positive artistic suc- 
cess, but rather poems which hold the most force of their 
sense of life’s value. ‘‘ 4”’ chooses ‘“ The Man and the 
Angel ”’ for its mystical justification of the pain of life; 
Mr. Chesterton chooses ‘‘ The Truce of Christmas ”’ for its 
religious paradox; Mrs. Meynell chooses ‘‘ Christ in the 
Universe ’’ for its passion of Catholic devotion; Mr. de la 
Mare chooses ‘‘ Arabia’’ for its tranced longing for 
visionary beauty; Mr. Hardy chooses the closing chorus 
from ‘‘ The Dynasts’’ for its rapt determinist metaphysic. 
These are the notable instances in the book. They are not 
the only poems chosen by these poets, but they are the most 
important. And they all exhibit the same guiding prin- 
ciple of selection; they stand here as signal specimens of 
each poet’s work because they are chiefly remarkable for 
being signal expressions of each characteristic evaluation of 
life. We seem to be in the presence of a law of poetic self- 
criticism; in the presence, at any rate, of a fact that 
esthetic philosophy may advisably remember—the fact that 
the central force in a poet’s consciousness of his own poetic 
impulse is, as a rule, what is roughly and crudely called 
his ‘‘ message.”’ 





A MODERN EOTHEN. 
“The Orient Express.” By A. Moore. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 


To a man blessed with youth, sound health, a contempt for 
danger, an active imagination, and an athletic power of 
expression, there is no more enviable career than that of 
the wandering journalist. For Mr. Moore it has been all 
this and something more. He is not exactly by tempera- 
ment an idealist or a crusader, though he fought as a volun- 
teer for the Persian Nationalists at Tabriz. He knows the 
ways of the world; he understands the Imperialist habit of 
mind, and declares uncompromising war upon it. But 
just because he is always in touch with reality, he is able to 
do notable service to unlucky and downtrodden nationalities. 
He lives with his alert Irish mind in both worlds, and by 
turns he brings to the idealist a stimulating shock of truth- 
telling and common-sense, and meets the Imperialist with 
an unflinching criticism of his record. We are not sure 
whether all the friends of Persia will welcome his candid 
descriptions of Persian corruption and cowardice. We are 
quite sure that Imperialists will 
almost brutally truthful record 

man who has risked his skin for the Persians has won the 
right to talk plainly about them, and we are sure that 





resent his cold and | 
of British policy. A | 


nothing but good can come of his just and friendly candor. 
His criticisms of British policy come with all the more 
effect from a correspondent of the ‘‘ Times.’’ Mr. Moore’s 
varied experiences have made for impartiality, and the 
chapters in “ The Orient Express” which deal with Persian 
affairs are probably the most objective and the best- 
informed pages that have been written on this subject since 
the crisis opened. Professor Browne is, to his honor, a 
chivalrous partisan. Mr. Shuster was an actor in the 
tragedy. Mr. Moore knows the people and their language ; 
he has seen them in battle, in council, and at leisure; but 
he adds to the gift of sympathy and comprehension a rare 
detachment and freedom of mind. 

We all of us feared when Mr. Shuster was evicted that 
it was the end of Persia, and some of us said so. The burden 
of Mr. Moore’s book is to drive home that moral, until it 
ceases to be a leader-writer’s phrase, and becomes a settled 
prosaic piece of knowledge. If Mr. Moore had come back 
from his travels and told us that an ancient mosque had 
been blown up, his news could hardly seem more literal 
and indubitable. Before the departure of Mr. Shuster, the 
Persians regarded foreign intervention as the greatest evil 
that could befall them. It is now the one thing they desire. 
Hope and courage and self-reliance are gone, and the best 
fate now for them is that their destinies should pass overtly 
into the hands of others. In a sense, the fault is theirs. 
The corruption of despotism had cut too deep. Mr. Moore 
describes, with broad unsparing invective, the almost incon- 
ceivable moral degradation of the grandees. To the end, in 
the worst crises of national bankruptcy, the one thought of 
a Persian Minister was to buy up at a nominal figure, on his 
own account, claims against the Treasury, which he 
invariably paid to himself in full. Even the heroes of the 
defence of Tabriz trafficked in grain at famine prices during 
the defence of the town. It is a reliefin this gloomy picture 
to hear that Mr. Moore will allow something which, on the 
whole, deserves to be called public spirit to the chiefs of the 
Bakhtiari Clan, and something like courage to about two 
thousand fighting men 

The contrast between the corrupt great and the enlight- 
ened middle-class was unluckily only relative. In a few 
men like Taki Zada of Talviz there burned a pure flame of 
public spirit ; but the revolution threw up few leaders. On 
the other hand, Mr. Moore is the defender of the Mejliss. 
Individually, its members were not incorruptible ; collect- 
ively, it showed public spirit and, on some points, common 
sense. It only wanted to be led, and the grandees, to whom 
fell all the ministries, were incapable of leadership. There 
lay Mr. Shuster’s chance, and he took it. He won the un- 
hesitating devotion of the Mejliss and of the Persians in 
general. He couJd have done anything with them, and for 
a few months, with brilliant success, he was doing every- 
thing. Mr. Moore successfully defends him against the 
complaints which induced Russia and Britain to evict him. 
His offence—a strange crime in our eyes—was that he would 
persist in nominating Englishmen to official posts. Four of 
the five whom he chose are still in office under his Russo- 
phil successor. He seems to have been offered up—a spon- 
taneous sacrifice—to Sir Edward Grey’s desire to stand well 
with Russia, and Mr. Moore makes it clear that the 
suggestion to remove him came from Downing Street, and 
was even pressed after it had first been rejected. The plain 
fact is, as Mr. Moore puts it, that though Persia was quite 
capable of destroying her own independence, that melancholy 
privilege was not allowed her. “ Lest at any time, by some 
freak of fortune, she might escape her fate and raise her 
head again, Great Britain and Russia have stood by with 
bludgeons and have smitten her to the ground, 
whenever one of her convulsive death-struggles bore the 
appearance of an attempt to rise and walk.” It is the story 
of Egypt over again. Mr. Moore uses about Persia the 
parallel which we used ourselves the other day about 
Albania. In the effort to achieve stable self-government 
she is passing through a phase of disorganization comparable 
with our own Wars of the Roses. Because all 
Europe was then in a similar state, we were allowed 
to survive. But Persia has powerful neighbors who 
will not allow her time to complete an evolution 
which in our case was sufficiently prolonged. The real 


explanation is probably that which Mr. Moore puts forward. 
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Persia is negligible as a military Power, and that is the 
sole reason why she is not permitted a latitude of oppor- 
tunity which the civilized world accords to Turkey. 

What Mr. Moore has to say on the politics of the Near 
and Middle East is valuable and important, but his book 
makes a wider appeal. The East has always stimulated the 
literary gift in any man with a power of words who knows 
her, and the imaginative sketches and dialogues in this 
volume are for us its best and probably its most permanent 
pages. Half-playing, half-philosophizing, and always 
charming, Mr. Moore discusses the riddle of life and the 
destinies of nations with his Persian friend, Sohrab. He 
interviews the ghosts of Cyrus and Alexander the Great with 
a success which Landor might have envied. He assists at 
the execution of the ex-Shah’s general, and reports his last 
words with an uncanny fidelity which ranks his “ reporting ” 
with creative work. The book concludes with an account of 
an experience with a clairvoyant which is, we are sure, as 
true as it is moving and interesting. Mr. Moore has a 
sprightly invention, and it is an invention which has a way 
of illuminating broad tracts of human life with the same 
impartial light which he sheds on the narrow ways of 
politics. He moves with a curious detachment between two 
worlds. He can talk with an other-worldly Persian as 
though ideas were all that mattered ; he can resume without 
effort the character of an eminently realistic “ Times” 
correspondent. The attitude lends itself to humor ; in a few 
rare sentences where Mr. Moore seems to uncover something 
beneath these two surface personalities, which is himself, 
it betrays insight and depth of feeling. The chapters in 
this volume are of varying dates, and to us the later essays 
on Persia are more expressive and maturer work than the 
earlier papers on the Balkans. With enviable opportunities, 
Mr. Moore is developing a considerable literary talent, which 
will go far in proportion as he dares to be himself. 





EYES AND NO EYES. 


“The Working Faith of a Liberal Theologian.” By T. 
RHONDDA WILLIAMS. (Williams & Norgate. 5s. net.) 


“The Religion of Sir Oliver Lodge.” By JosepH McCase, 
(Watts. 2s. net.) 


Tus old story will suggest itself to some at least of the 
readers of these two books. Mr. McCabe is a shrewd critic, 
with a trick of “lying at the catch,’’ like Faithful, in the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” ; and we shall not question the point 
of many of his animadversions on Sir Oliver Lodge. Sir 
Oliver’s excursions into the region of psychic phenomena 
have not been happy ; and his enthusiasms lead him at times 
to misconceive the line which separates the actual from 
the ideal. In other words, he is prophet as well as scientist, 
and advocate as well as judge. Had his critic confined him- 
self to Professor Santayana’s famous dictum that it is not in 
“the obscure supernatural” that the proofs of religion are to 
be found, we should have been with him. But he has both 
the qualities and the defects of the secularist lecturer. He is 
very ready, very telling, very acute. But he uses small truths 
in such a manner as to obscure great ones, and he never 
moves off the plane of the logical understanding. The result 
is that he cannot see the wood for the trees; he is a type of 
the “No Eyes’ observer—of those who “see not clearliest,’’ 
because they “see all things clear.’’ It must be added that 
the temper of the book leaves something to be desired. “A 
Roman Catholic,”’ he tells us, “like Mr. Belloc believes that 
the atoms of matter in a diseased lung at Lourdes are, at 
the intervention of Mary (with whom Christ was on ex- 
tremely bad terms on earth), divinely guided to heal the 
decayed part with extreme rapidity.” We hold no brief 
either for Mr. Belloc or for Lourdes. But, unless Mr. 
McCabe has private sources of information with regard to 
this Gospel history, the exegesis of the comment—nor is this 
a solitary instance—is as lamentable as its taste. 

In “ The Working Faith of a Liberal Theologian” we 
pass into a higher atmosphere. “Liberal Protestantism,” 
the “ Church Times” told us recently, “means the death 
of religion; it is powerless to convert the sinner or the 
heathen, and is doomed to sterility and a practical agnos- 
ticism.’’ For a practical refutation of this really impudent 





assertion the reader may be referred to Mr. Williams’s book. 
The Liberal theologian does not meet the drunkard with a 
disquisition on the Synoptic Problem; the substance of 
religion—the Gospel in the Gospel, as it has been called—is 
the same for us all. It is true that 


‘*the crude way in which the doctrine of the Atonement has 
often been presented comes very near the child’s descrip- 
tion: ‘God was very angry, and said he must kill somebody. 
Jesus said, ‘“ Kill me!’ ’ But the essential inner meaning 
is another matter. It is a fact that many old doc- 
trines, whose forms we have now discarded, get their 
strength from the deeper consciousness of God out of which 
they sprang. This has been the strength of Evangelicalism, 
and the soul of Evangelicalism is eternally true. The tragic 
pity is that so many Evangelicals do not know what its soul 
is. The old prophet of Israel put the whole doctrine which 
Calvary exemplified, and which underlies Evangelical 
theology, into one sentence, when he gave these words to 
God: ‘I have made you; I will carry you.” The doctrine 
of Christ dying for men, carrying their sins in His body on 
the tree, is 2 symbol of this fact in God’s relation with men. 
‘Well, here I am, not responsible for being here, but so set 
by Some One else; and the responsibility of the life which 
is too great for me is His.’”’ 


It is not in the sphere of religion, but in that of theology 
that the Liberal position diverges from the traditional. 
Its basis is this fundamental fact, that “for growing souls 
living in a growing universe, a stagnant theology is impos- 
sible.’’ ‘Those who stigmatize this attitude as one of intel- 
lectual pride forget,’’ says Mr. Williams, “that it is in 
intellect and its work that they themselves are putting their 
confidence. What they really demand is that the intellect 
of this age should be subjected to that of a previous age, not 
that the human intellect should be humbled before the 
revelation of God.” It is so: the distinctive doctrines of 
Christianity, Protestant as well as Catholic, are the fruit 
of reflection, if of very early reflection, on the text of the 
Gospel and the Person of Christ. And Mr. Williams quotes 
so orthodox a theologian as Dr. Denney to the effect that 
“the Christology of the future will not find expression in 
terms like Substance, Hypostasis, and Persona; ” and that 
“the assertion which needs to be made concerning Christ is 
‘not dependent on any metaphysical doctrine of Incarna- 
tion, nor perhaps on any doctrine of Incarnation at all.’”’ 
This is more secure ground than that ofthe “ Lambeth Quad- 
rilateral,” at which Convocation has been lately tinkering 
in a way at once mischievous and half-hearted. Such human 
formulas are shifting sand, and theologians of our own 
generation have not behind them the robust faith of the 
old world. ‘“ Without doubt he shall perish everlastingly,”’ 
comes from a modern Bishop—with the possible 
exception of the Pope—with an ill-grace. He does not 
believe it: at most he thinks that he believes. No; 
then, and then only, are we on the rock when we recog- 
nize that Christianity, the Gospel, is not a fixed magnitude, 
to be preserved intact, like the talent hidden in the earth— 
this is the radical error of the traditional school—but a living 
organism, putting out shoots now in this, now in that direc- 
tion; withdrawing here, advancing there; selecting, 
rejecting, assimilating, acted upon unceasingly by soil and 
climate, frost and wind, rain and sun—but always and in all 
things following an initial impulse, the force that makes for 
fuller, wider life. Its strength, then, lies not in institutions, 
which change, or in beliefs, which vary; but in the per- 
manent interaction of human nature and its environment; 
its root is in the soul and in things. The advance of know- 
ledge affects its forms, but not its substance; friction may 
arise—“ novelty in religion is often error,’’ says Cardinal 
Newman, “from the refraction with which it enters into our 
conceptions ”’—but it will be, as it has been in the past, 
temporary ; for the permanent facts of life are on its side. 
They do religion an ill-service who identify it with the 
exploded, the outworn, the discredited: it is at once foolish 
and undignified to set ourselves against the world-order, 
which pursues its course and carries us with it whether we 
will or no. It is an unequal conflict; the life-force is 
stronger and more lasting than we. 

Mr. Williams’s book is exceptionally sincere and 
thoughtful. But its distinctive merit is that it represents 


the practical standpoint. It has stood the test of preaching, 
and whatever else the Free Church pulpit may or may not be, 
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it is in touch with life. The finely-tempered spirit will find 
itself in these pages; their outlook—at once serious, high, 
and strenuous—will commend itself to men of goodwill. 
The chapters on the Church deserve special notice. It was 
a saying of that rather enigmatic precursor of the Oxford 
Movement, Mr. Alexander Knox, that the article of the 
Creed which expresses belief in the Church had long been 
overlooked, but would shortly come into its own. It did; 
and more so. But the conception was perverted out of all 
recognition ; the notes of fixity and authority replaced those 
of movement and life. The notion of the Christian Gemein- 
schaft is as essential to religion as that of an authoritative 
and infallible Church is destructive of it. We should 
associate the two great Sacraments of the Gospel with this 
notion more closely than Mr. Williams is disposed to do: 
though no one (it seems to us) need ask for more than is 
contained in his judgment that “religion is permanent; 
and no Church which embodies the religious spirit will break 
its links with the past.” 





THE MONTESSORI CHILD. 


‘**Dr, Montessori’s Own Handbook.” By MARIA MONTESSORI. 
(Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tus deeply interesting and suggestive little book would have 
been none the worse for a short biographical sketch of its 
authoress. Let us supply one or two details. Maria 
Montessori is the first Italian lady Doctor in Medicine of 
the University of Rome. Well versed in physical science, 
she has been at pains, by psychological study, to equip 
herself for a teacher’s profession. After considerable experi- 
ence in teaching according to the ‘natural,’ otherwise 
scientific, methods of the great reformers—chiefly, perhaps, 
Froebel—she was appointed to a public institution for the 
training of feeble-minded children. Her official superiors, 
the critics, and the pupils’ relatives, were amazed at her 
success. As “normal” children have habitually been 
victimized by un-“ natural’? methods, Dr. Montessori next 
applied to them the scientific principles which she had 
verified in her “ Orthophrenic School.” This was seven years 
ago, when she became Director of the “ Childhood Houses ”’ 
—an Italian device since imitated more or less closely 
throughout Europe and America. 

One phrase among many well expresses the philosophy 
of a method which is anything but teaching in the usual 
meaning of the word: “the liberation of the imprisoned 
spirit by the liberation of the senses.” Socrates was a 
liberator ; but the people upon whom he experimented were 
his grown-up fellow citizens, whom he nonplussed at street- 
corners, to his undoing. Dr. Montessori’s oldest pupils are 
seven, the youngest three; and the results of her system set 
one a-thinking on the brilliant and beneficent possibilities 
of human society. To mention but one result in the depart- 
ment of “formal studies,’’ educational experts have been 
surprised at the facility and enthusiasm with which the 
little toddlers learn to write, and the beauty of the penman- 
ship: “the art is learned so unconsciously that the children 
begin it almost spontaneously, and are writing before they 
realize it.”” All the claims of the Montessori method are, 
however, not universally admitted. Some of them are 
rejected as extravagant. But the basic principle of the 
child’s “freedom,” otherwise “auto-education,’’ is appre- 
ciated by educational reformers, one of whom, Dr. Graves, 
the distinguished Professor of Pennsylvafiia University, 
describes it as “ most admirable.” 

In the three stages of the child’s education, the 
Montessori teacher merely shows how a thing is to be done, 
leaves the child to work or think it out for itself, and sympa- 
thetically watches. Her réle is to inspire and observe. 
The scene of this spontaneous process is the “Children’s 
House,” a completely furnished place, where the little ones 
acquire the various arts of movement—as in washing and 
dressing themselves, putting their furniture in order, clay- 
moulding, gardening, the care of animal pets, &c. Though 
not original, this stage of the educational process is more 
detailed than in the Kindergarten. After the “motor” 


education follows the training of the tactile sense through 
delicate contact with substances of different textures ; of the 
muscular sense, which, combined with the former, gives the 
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child the ideas of outline, size, and weight, of square, cubic, 
triangular, rectangular, and other bodies; of the visual 
sense, by observation and selection of different colors and 
varying shades of the same color. But the authoress’s 
expositions, aided by illustrations of the apparatus employed, 
are too copious for compression in a sentence or two. They 
are all interesting; many are fascinating. They show, to 
take a random example, how the child, with his “sensor” 
and “motor” experiments, is already and unconsciously 
learning how to write and draw, and they explain the ease 
and grace of the conscious performance and the rapidity of 
its acquisition. Very charming is the description of how the 
children, blindfolded, with their models before them, learn 
to “see with their hands,” and of the “silence lesson,” 
wherein they detect ‘sounds unnoticed before,’’ “ imper- 
ceptible sounds which invade the deep silence without dis- 
turbing it, just as the stars shine out without banishing the 
darkness of the night.” But the most delightful revelation 
of all is the spectacle of the progressively awakening intelli- 
gence; the children’s eagerness and pride in an execution 
which, except in the preliminary demonstration by a teacher 
who, instead of a taskmaster, is a comrade on the watch, is 
all their own ; the critical, helpful interest they take in each 
other’s work ; the admiration of the three-year-olds for the 
feats of their seniors—experienced fellows, getting on in life, 
tottering on the verge of six. 





THE SPEAKER. 


‘The Speaker of the House.” 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 


By MIcHAEL MACDONAGH. 


Ir the earlier Speakers of the House of Commons were hard, 
sterti men, pedagogic in temper and prone to wrath, it was 
probably because their hours were so long, their meals so 
irregular, their peerages so uncertain, and their pensions so 
intermittent and precarious. Indeed, it was only within 
the last century that the peerage became a matter of course 
on retirement, while the pension down to about the same 
period seems to have been an infinitely variable and some- 
times negligible quantity. Poor Fletcher Norton found it 
difficult at the end of his term to extract even the customary 
vote of thanks from his grudging flock. As their official 
mouthpiece, this uncourtierlike Speaker had scandalized 
many members—more royalist than royalty—by informing the 
Sovereign (George III.) as he sat placidly on the throne in 
the House of Lords, that the Commons had given the fullest 
and clearest proof of their zeal and affection by granting a 
Civil List “great beyond his Majesty’s highest expense,” 
or, as some dark spirits alleged, ‘‘ highest wants.’’ 
Physical nutriment, if not withheld for such offences, was, 
nevertheless, only to be enjoyed on occasion under con- 
ditions of more than regal publicity. Thus, we read that 
Mr. Speaker Cornwall, who flourished about 1780, indulged 
during the sittings of the House in frequent draughts of 
porter. Foaming tankards of the liquor were brought to 
him from Bellamy’s, and sometimes the beverage proved 
too powerful for his faculties. So a versifier of the time 
writes :— 
‘Like sad Prometheus fastened to the rock, 

In vain he looks for pity to the clock ; 

In vain the power of strengthening porter tries, 

And nods to Bellamy for fresh supplies.’ 


Nowadays, we are more considerate to our Speakers. 
In these enlightened times, although we have abolished the 
chop interval, we have in compensation perfected a system 
of reliefs which enables unwearied back-benchers to move 
their amendments, deliver their speeches, challenge their 
divisions, and, if they like, get themselves not only closured 
but even named, suspended, and evicted, all in the comfort- 
able knowledge that Prometheus may at any moment 
descend from his rock and leave the vacancy to be filled by 
an embodied official shadow. Possibly, it is owing to this 
humane arrangement that Mr. Macdonagh, like other 
observers, is able to point to a late dawn of geniality in the 
rarefied atmosphere that surrounds the Speaker’s chair. As 
every Parliamentarian knows, the tradition of aloofness was 
never more assiduously nursed than by some of our more 
recent Speakers. Shaw Lefevre, as Mr. Macdonagh says in 
an interesting series of comparisons, was mainly concerned 
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with presenting to the House a port of stately dignity. 
Denison, with exquisite shyness, shrank from obtruding 
himself on the general notice. The foibles of members only 
brought a pained expression to the sensitive face of Brand. 
Peek was so intensely in earnest that his stern brow 
scarcely ever relaxed, while Gully too often acted on the 
mere letter of the rules, almost in a spirit of pedantry. 
‘* Gravity was the mark of all those Speakers. They never 
indulged in a timely witticism or a gentle pleasantry them- 
selves, and the jokes of members scarcely ever crumbled 
into smiles their set and solemn countenances.’’ In other 
words, they were all kept too closely to the grindstone. 
Happily, kindness begets kindness, and now we are privi- 
leged to read, with no little sense of superior wisdom, that 
our present Speaker is the first of his long line ‘‘ with a 
kindly humoristic eye for the extravagances and incon- 
gruities of members ’’—a trait in Mr. Lowther’s character 
which by universal testimony has not been found incom- 
patible with the more solid qualities that have established 
his fame as one of the most sagacious Speakers of any 
period. 

Even the most sensible of Speakers, however, is apt to 
be overborne by tradition, sometimes of the most antiquated 
sort; for instance, the sartorial or sumptuary tradition. 
Many years ago, John Bright mentioned in debate that 
Cobden, during his quarter of a century in Parliament, had 
never accepted an invitation to a Speaker’s official dinner 
or reception because of his objection to the regulation which 
enforces Court dress on such occasions. At the beginning 
of the 1906 Parliament, an opportunity for re-opening this 
old grievance seemed to be offered by the notable addition 
which had then been made to the numbers of the Labor 
Group. With a solemnity befitting the importance of the 
movement, sixty-four Members appended their signatures 
to a memorial praying the Speaker to relax a rule so 
obviously unsuited to modern conditions, and with equal 
gravity the Speaker, in reply, let it be known that on this 
point there could be no compromise, unless, indeed, it could 
be called a compromise to be consoled for exclusion from a 
full-dress levée by an invitation to a come-as-you-please 
luncheon. Although Speakers are supposed to have no 
politics once they become Speakers, and at one time were 
expected on election to migrate from the Reform or the 
Carlton to the Atheneum, in token of their future neutrality, 
it happens to be no secret that from 1835 down to 1905 all 
Mr. Lowther’s predecessors had been Whigs, Liberals, or 
Liberal Unionists, so that Mr. Lowther was the first Con- 
servative to be appointed after an interval of seventy years. 
His immediate predecessor from the Conservative side was 
the light-hearted Speaker (Charles Manners-Sutton) who once 
told T. n Moore that a Speaker who gave a wrong decision, 
might, without making any fuss about it, go and quietly 
alter the entry on the Journals. 

We have touched only on the later chapters of Mr. 
Macdonagh’s soberly written yet entertaining book. But 
acknowledgment should be made of the skill with which 
the lives of the earlier as well as the more recent Speakers 
have been traced, each in relation to its individual historical 
and Parliamentary setting. Some slight inaccuracies have 
crept into the narrative, and, oddly enough, in that part of 
it which his personal observation must have made exception- 
ally familiar ground to the author. 





A NORWEGIAN MASTERPIECE. 


“Shallow Soil.” By Knut Hamsvuy. 


Translated by C. 
HYLLESTED. (Duckworth. 6s.) 


Tue publisher’s announcement that “Shallow Soil’’ is 
the first of Knut Hamsun’s works to be rendered into English 
is surely an error. Have we not seen, some years ago, 
a translation of “Young Olav’s Love Ditties”? And 
we believe that “ Hunger’ and possibly other works have 
appeared in American versions. In any case we are most 
grateful to Mr. Hyllested for his able translation of 
“ Shallow Soil” and his most interesting Preface, in which 
he supplies an outline of Hamsun’s life. It is a striking 





story, this of the struggles of a Norwegian peasant to win 
literary fame, one that parallels Gorky’s. Born in 1860, of 
poor parents, Hamsun spent his boyhood in one of the 
Lofoten islands, inured to hardship and danger. At seven- 
teen, apprenticed to a cobbler, he wrote a long fantastic poem 
and a novel, and later, in order to get to Christiania, he 
worked at road-making, lumbering, and tutoring. But after 
entering as a student at Christiania University, his rugged 
shyness and overbearing independence of nature stood in his 
way, and Hamsun sought his fortune across the Atlantic. A 
very fine Swedish novel by Madame Wallberg, “ The Struggle 
for Bread,” recounts the heartbreaking struggle of a sculptor 
of genius to make a livelihood in the States, and Hamsun’s 
privations in America, where he worked as car-conductor in 
Chicago, farm-hand, and dairyman, are a parelle] case. 
Again he returned to Christiania, but no one would help or 
believe in him. A second attack on America, this time as a 
lecturer, failed completely, and Hamsun, in despair, 
“exiled himself for three years, to that most desolate of 
existences, a life on a Newfoundland fishing-smack.”’ At 
last he wrote “ Hunger,”’ and found himself famous, since 
when, Mr. Hyllested tells us, he “has published over thirty 
works, novels, dramas, travels, essays, and poems, and every 
one of them is of a high order.” It is significant that while 
Hamsun’s writings “are treasured all over the continent 
of Europe,’’ and while they are extremely popular in Russia, 
England is the last country to be made aware of his existence. 
Another example of this is that exquisite poetical novel, 
Jacobsen’s “Niels Lyhne,’’ an admirable translation of 
which, appearing eighteen years ago in Heinemann’s 
“International Library,’’ received but a most meagre 
welcome. 

And yet “Shallow Soil,” as the translator hints, is 
peculiarly well calculated to disarm our habitual indifference 
to the work of a new foreign master. The novel is a cool, 
trenchant attack on the fetish of “literary genius,” on the 
affectation, superciliousness, and insincerity of “ the intel- 
lectual life,’ on the pretensions of cliques of young pcets, 
artists, and thinkers in Christiania, to rank above “the 
ablest business man or the most talented professional.” In 
England, of course, the tide sets hard the other way, and 
our leading authors, old or young, count for very little in the 
national consciousness, and are treated with far less atten- 
tion than a politician of the hour, a famous cricketer, or a 
financial magnate. George Meredith’s plea for Home Rule 
is outweighed by the pronouncement of Sir Robert Perks, 
and it is difficult to conceive the “ younger school’ raising 
its voice on any question. In a small country like Norway, 
however, society seems very susceptible to literary opinion, 
and writers of any reputation, novelists or poets, are looked 
up to as representative men, and their dicta are heard 
respectfully. So much the English reader will grasp in the 
first chapter of “Shallow Soil,’ which presents to us, in a 
subtly ironical fashion, the atmosphere of deference that 
invests “ the clique,’’ all the members of which are “ famous 
men, artists, and poets—people who count for something,” 
as Tidemand, the big merchant, tells his fellow business- 
man, Ole Hendricksen. Tidemand’s attitude to his own 
calling is deprecatory, “When you come to look at it they 
are not like you and me, Ole; we like to be with them 
ourselves.’? And the attitude of the members of the clique, 
such as the great Paulsberg, who sits sphinx-like and un- 
fathomable, and listens without troubling to speak, Irgens, 
the dramatist who “writes for the chosen few,’’ Ojen the 
girlish genius, in whom “ everything turns to poetry,” Milde, 
the famous painter, and others, is of calm contempt for “ the 
hucksters,” as they term the business men, from whom they 
freely borrow money. But the obligations that the men of 
business are under to the literati in being allowed to sit 
with them every night at the Grand Café, and pay for the 
company’s drinks, are partially wiped out by their wives. 
There is the beautiful Mrs. Hanka Tidemand, for example, 
an artistic nature, two-and-twenty, fond of life, and 
“audacious as a boy,” who does not care for home life or 
drudgery. Tidemand is still deeply in love with his wife, 
but he doesn’t want to fetter her liberty; he is afraid that 
if he bothers her, she may leave him for good. So the young 
merchant has come to an arrangement with her. As he tells 
his friend Ole, “ she lives occasionally where I live, we visit 
the children, go in and out, and part again. It is all right 
as long as she is satisfied.’’ Once or twice the unhappy 
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BOY LIFE AND LABOUR. 


The Manufacture of Inefficiency. 


B y ARNOLD FREEMAN, M.A., B.Litt., F.R. Hist.S. 

With Preface by Dr. M. E. SADLER, C.B., Vice- 

Chancellor, University of Leeds. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
3s. 6d. net. Jnland Postage, 4d. 


A work based upon a year of investigation into the lives of nearly 
a hundred working-class boys in the City of Birmingham. The author 
shows how the work accomplished by the elementary school is undone 
in a majority of cases by the influences to which the boy is sub- 
sequently subject. 
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BEST NEw Books 


COLLECTED ESSAYS OF 


RUDOLF EUCKEN. Edited 
and Translated by MEYRICK BOOTH, 
B.Sc., Ph.D. (Jena). Author of 
“ Rudolf Eucken: His Philosophy and 
Influence.” Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


This volume contains a collection of the more important 
essays published by the famous Jena philosopher. Nearly all 
are new to the British public. Many of them are quite popular in 
style, and are upon topics lying outside the scope of Eucken’s 
systematic works, thus throwing interesting sidelights on his 
philosophical development; some, on the other hand, are more 
technical, and deal directly with specific problems of philosophy. 


The PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 
By Professor DR. SIGMUND FREUD, 
LL.D. Authorized English Edition, with 
Introduction by A. A. Brill, Ph.B., M.D. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


In this book, Professor Freud applied the principles laid 
down in his great work, ‘‘ The Interpretation of Dreams,’ to 
the common mental errors and mistakes of all kinds in every- 
day life, including the forgetting of proper names, foreign 
words, impressions, things said, &c., and the lapses of tongue 
and pen, and involuntary mistakes in bodily action. fis 
theory, it will be remembered, is that such mistakes are due 
to suppressed ideas, striving, 60 to speak, to reinstate them- 
selves, and interfering with the normal mental process. He 
illustrates ‘his theory with a very large number of examples 
drawn from all departments of human life. It is unquestionably 


a work of great interest, and indispensable to all students of 
psychology. 


THE SPORT OF COL- 


LECTING. Being Reminiscences 
by SIR MARTIN CONWAY. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth, 5s. net. 


Sir Martin Conway calls collecting ‘‘ only the by-play of a 
busy life,” and he writes of it with all the leisurely charm of 
an amateur. But his collecting has been almost profesional 
in its thoroughness. He has collected unknown Giorgiones in 
France and Foppas in Italy, cate and carpets in Egypt, Buddhas 
in India, and books in Tibet, bronzes in Peru, and furniture 
in England, and not least, Allington Castle to enshrine them 
all. He is a connoisseur of every form of art, but the wayside 
adventures of ‘the pursuit are more to him than the prize. 


THE FEDERALIST : A Com. 


mentary on the Constitution of the United 
States. Reprinted from the Original 
Text of ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
JOHN FAY and JAMES MADISON, 
Edited by H. C. LODGE. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 


“The work itself is indispensable to al! those who desire to under- 
stand the scope and character of the existing constitution of the 
United States”—The Athenaeum. 


FIRST CHEAP EDITION. 


WOMAN AND LABOUR. 
By OLIVE SCHREINER. Popular 
Edition. Cloth, 2s. net. 


“It is one of those books which are sunrises, and gives us spacious 
and natural horizons. Like Mazzini’s essays, it is logic touched 
with emotion, politics on fire. One may begin to doubt the cause 
of women’s rights when the opponents of sex equality produce an 
equally g!owing, earnest, and prophetic book.”—The Daily News 

“Remarkable as this book of Olive Schreiner’s is, merely as an 
intellectual achievement, its greatness and its life are in the emo- 
tional power which has found its inspiration in a vision of the future. 
.. . . & book which will be read and discussed for many years to 
come.”—The Nation. 
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Tidemand has put his foot down, but Hanka has spoken of 
a divorce, and he has been forced to submit. He will wait, 
he says, hoping that things will come right. And Mrs. 
Hanka, who is always at the little lunches and nightly 
gatherings of “the clique,” and is specially interested in 
Irgens and his “deep talent,” sometimes smiles at her 
husband affectionately when he turns up at the Grand Café. 
It is at the Grand that Ole Hendricksen has the pleasure of 
presenting his fiancée, Aagot Lynum, fresh from the 
country, to the poet Irgens. Irgens pays Miss Lynum most 
deferential attention. She is young and fair, with eyes 
wide-open and sparkling, and the freshest of laughs, a 
fiancée to be proud of. Milde and Norem the actor, too, 
are much struck with her, and wonder “ how the dickens did 
that grocery man get hold of such a beauty?”’ And Irgens 
asks Ole’s permission to take Miss Lynum to the Art 
Exhibition next day, and the business man smilingly agrees. 

It is not easy to convey a just idea of the polished clarity 
of the style in which the futility and conceited emptiness of 
this circle of “Young Norway” is etched with malicious 
aqua-fortis. The Norwegian character holds, within its 
firm-cut lines and deceptive transparency, baffling depths 
of egoism which tax all the spiritual resources of an Ibsen 
or Bjérnsen to indicate. And Knut Hamsun’s style, in its 
crystalline translucency, is like a mirror which reflects to 
us the very look and gesture with which the members of “ the 
clique” ‘show up” in the park and at the cafés every day, 
knowing that they must keep themselves in evidence, and 
attract attention so that their reputations may grow and 
grow. It is, however, a case of “ shallow soil,’ and as old 
Coldevin, Miss Lynum’s tutor, remarks, the younger writers 
“do not lift the level greatly. They are both clever 
and industrious, but they lack the spark; they are far from 
squandering their treasures; they are saving, and calculat- 
ing, and prudent.’’ The quiet Coldevin, who is regarded by 
“the clique” as an old fossil from the country, raises 
general hilarity at the Grand when he declares that “ the 
business youth ’’ contains great talent, and that, in building 
ships, opening new markets, carrying on involved business 
enterprises on 4 great scale, it deserves attention. ‘‘ Talents 
for trading! What? Glory be!” is the shout. The sudden 
introduction of Coldevin, this grey and shabby little 
man, into the young writers’ circle is a clever artistic stroke, 
for the elderly tutor not only stands for the exploded ideas 
of age, but he is there to watch over his pupil, Aagot. 
Very subtly drawn is Aagot’s girlish infatuation for the poet, 
Irgens. He dazzles her by the boldness and fluency of his 
talk, whereas Ole Hendricksen is a bad talker, knowing 
nothing of art, the opera, poetry, but only of steamers, 
tanneries, and the grain market. While Irgens occupies 
himself more and more in entertaining Aagot, and in taking 
her out boating, Mrs. Hanka begins to grow tilent and 
depressed. Irgens is coolly discarding his old mistress, 
telling her that there are “weighty reasons’’ for their 
parting, and that he “ will never be able to forget her.”” And 
when Mrs. Hanka comes to visit him, she finds the door is 
locked against her. 

The unmasking of the circle of posers who represent 
“ Young Norway ”’ is done in a succession of fine, deliberate 
touches, till the inner rottenness of “the clique’ shows 
beneath all its pretentious disguises. In vain Coldevin tries 
to save Aagot. She prevaricates, and promises never to see 
Irgens again, but the next day her passion draws her; she 
hesitates, yields, and is lost. Months after, Ole meets her, 
getting into a carriage with Irgens. She is tipsy, laughing, 
with expressionless eyes. And Ole is found dead in his 
office the next morning. He has shot himself. So ends 
“ Shallow Soil.’ 





The Geek in the itp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning, morning. 

May 2. May 29. 
Consols . , eae sia one 74 oo 742 
Midland Deferred _ ot see 71 ove 714 
Mexican Railway Ordinary ive ve 324 ove 334 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 ne a. - Wi 
Union Pacific bes “~ ow «» 1614 a 2 
Turkish Unified ... ae oes vie 82 ou 82 
Brazilian 4 p.c., 1889 ... eos ove 714 a 72 


Ir is satisfactory to record a distinct improvement in feeling 
on the Stock Exchange during the last few days. In the 
foreign market especially, quite a demand sprang up for 
investment purposes, and this led to a certain amount of 
speculation and a substantial upward movement in Brazilian 
securities, the Rothschild loan of 1913 being prominent. It 
is said that the jobbers are rather bare of stock, so that 
prices move quickly upwards when any real buying occurs. 
The telegraphic news from Brazil, and a slight rally in the 
exchange, have helped matters, coinciding as they do with 
the payment of the June coupons and the usual purchases 
for the sinking fund. Besides, it is said that the negotiations 
for a new loan, which might enable the Brazilian Govern- 
ment to turn the corner, are making progress. It would be 
a mistake, however, to suppose that Brazil is out of its 
political and financial difficulties. Another explanation of 
the more cheerful atmosphere is the alleged progress of the 
mediation proposals for Mexico. Moreover, although money 
was in strong demand for the Stock Exchange account, the 
discount rate for three months’ bills remains at the very 
moderate figure of 2g per cent., which shows that easy rates 
for short loans are anticipated for some time to come. A 
good deal of interest is taken in the Government’s strange 
proposal to invest in Persian, oilfields. I am informed that 
some of the directors are ex-Indian officials ; but the venture 
is looked upon more as a speculation than an investment. 
Nor is it quite clear what use oil in Persia would be to the 
British Navy in time of war. The Paris Bourse is said to be 
rather less doleful, and operators there are loking forward 
to a Government loan which should relieve the monetary 
situation. 


Home Rattways anp New Capita. 

Public issues of new capital by Home Railways have 
not been frequent in recent years, but two companies have 
asked for money in the past fortnight. Last week the 
North-Western offered new 4 per cent. preference stock, 
ranking pari passu with the existing 1902 preference stock, 
to the holders of its preference and ordinary stocks, and this 
week the Chatham and Dover has publicly offered £350,000 
of 4 per cent. debenture stock (1909) at 90 per cent. The 
North-Western stock was not issued by prospectus, but was 
offered for sale at a minimum price of 98 per cent., the 
maximum amount to be allotted not being stated. Issues 
by tender are not popular, because the investor feels that 
he is not sure of getting any stock, unless he offers a price 
which he may regret when the average price of allotment 
is published. The Chatham and Dover issue was quite 
cheap yielding £4 Qs. per cent., at issue price, but it 
was not very rapidly subscribed, in spite of its comparatively 
small amount. The issue was made for the purpose of repay- 
ing temporary loans. Many railway companies have been 
financing themselves in this way for some time. The 
Brighton line paid for the greater part of its South London 
electrification by this means, and did not issue new stock 
to repay the bank loans until two years ago. Most com- 
panies have very much restricted their capital expenditure 
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Werner Laurie’s New Books 


Golf for Women. . 
By GEORGE DUNCAN, Winner of the “ News of Memories of My Youth, 1844-1865. 
the World” Tournament, 1913. Illustrated by Special By GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM, Litt.D. 
Photographs. 3s. 6d. net. With Portraits. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book is written and illustrated on entirely new lines by po no 

a keen and interested student of women’s golf. The illustra- No man living has done more to make strong that golden 

tions show correct and incorrect grips, stances, swings, and web of literature which now unites England and America than 

shots of all kinds as well as the characteristic styles of the Dr.G. H. Putnam. . . . The book is illuminated from begin- 

Lady Champions of the year and other well-known women ning to end by the delightful personality of a man whom, even 
in print, you would be glad to call a friend.”—Daily Chronicle. 
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The Ways of Society. A Social Guide. 


By Mrs. DANVERS DELANO. 5s. net. 


This book describes for the benefit of the novice how to obtain States. By F. W. TAUSSIG, LL.B., Ph.D. 
an entry into the Smart World, and how to win approval there; 6 . 4% 
what to won, what to say, what to do, and what to avoid 8. net. [Sixth Edition 
Every social function is dealt with in turn, and is illustrated This new edition has been entirely revised, and contains in 
with lively anecdotes from the author's long social experience. addition to the chapters that find piace in the earlier edition 
The author is particularly competent to deal with the subject, an Analysis of the Tariff Act of 1913 ; 
as she and her people before her have always lived in the world : 


whose doings she describes. Perhaps some Society Lights may 
recognise themselves in her pages. 


The Science of Happiness. 
Fair Haven and Foul Strand. By JEAN FINOT. 7s. 6d. net. 
By AUGUST STRINDBERG. 6s, 


“It betrays a courage and an ingeniousness which belong to 


~ French culture rather than to our own. No great literary 
FAIR HAVEN IS LOVE AND FOUL STRAND Englishman since Ruskin has dared to move thus freely in 
MARRIAGE. the regions of great moral commonplaces.”—Nation. 


This book is specially interesting as recording Strindberg’s im- 
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in recent years, because the public allegation some years 
ago, that too much was being charged to capital account and 
not enough against revenue, had a good deal of truth in it. 
More recently, the tendency has been rather in the other 
direction, and only the companies which have been building 
new lines or electrifying old ones have raised any money 
at all, except by bank overdrafts. The stronger ones have 
been retaining large sums every year out of revenue, the 
weak ones have been borrowing from their bankers. Hence, 
railway companies’ balance-sheets are, in some respects, a 
better guide to dividend prospects than their revenue 
accounts. If they have raised no new capital for some years, 
but during that time have reduced their floating liabilities 
or added to their liquid resources, it may be taken as a good 
indication that they are in a flourishing condition. 


CATERING PROFITS. 

The firm of J. Lyons & Co. has published its annual 
report, which shows just about the average addition to the 
year’s gross profits—namely, £125,000. Only once in the 
last seven years has it failed to add £100,000 or more to 
the profits, and that was last year. It is a wonderful 
tribute to the management of the concern that such 
results should have been secured in a period when wholesale 
food prices were steadily rising, while the selling prices 
were, in many cases, fixed. Net profits have not progressed 
quite so rapidly, because the expenses have absorbed a 
growing proportion of the gross prefits. The rise has not 
been rapid; the management has evidently done all in its 
power to combat the movement, but nevertheless it has been 
there. Still, net profits are £54,000 more than they were 
in 1911, while debenture interest, preference dividends, and 
42} per cent. on the ordinary capital only cost £20,000 more 
than they did in 1911, so that larger sums are available for 
depreciation and reserves. J. Lyons’s ordinary shares stand 
at 63, including the final dividend of 6s. which makes the 
price equivalent to about 6%, so that the yield is very nearly 
63 per cent. Whether 424 per cent. can be earned for ever 
is open to question. Competition seems about as keen now 
as it can ever be, and the dividend certainly looks safe not 
to be reduced for some time, while‘the chances of an increase 
are by no means remote. A certain amount of new capital 
may be required for the proposed Craven Street “ Corner 
House.” 

LUCELLUM. 





Ensurance. 


Tue Proposep INsuRANcE AGENCY PROTECTION. 


It is difficult to conceive that any serious purpose will 
be served by the Bill for the protection of insurance brokers 
and agents which these intermediary parties are endeavoring 
to promote. The dignity of incorporation conferred in 1910 
may have led them into a real belief that they were engaged 
in public work and that the legislative egis they had thus 
secured would enable them the better to separate the sheep 
from the goats. But it was soon found that the Charter 
itself would not accomplish this, for the free-lances preferred 
their independence, and would brook no _ interference 
whatever. 

Something more drastic in the way of legislative inter- 
ference for the protection of the middleman had to be 
devised. They had had four years of Annual Conferences, 
supplemented with banquets. The softening influences, how- 
ever, evaporated as the morning light advanced. Further 
“talk” was set in motion, and as a consequence, the scheme 
of transactions by license from themselves, coupled with 
penalties, moral or monetary, was evolved in the shape of 
the present Bill. It was, probably, thought that the fear of 
statutory punishment might rope in the outsiders. Such a 
Bill as is now under consideration can never accomplish 
much—even were it in the public interest it should—as it is 
based upon a wrong premiss. It has been well pointed out 


“that it is the general conviction of the brokers that they are 
indispensable to the conduct of the business of insurance, 
and on this assumption their Bill has been framed. Such 
an assumption is, however, not warranted, and is a reflec- 











tion upon insurance officials as a body. We are asked to 
believe that the bulk of the insurance business of this country, 
embracing a large number of hazardous risks which demand 
expert knowledge in their handling, can only be transacted 
through a body of middlemen, none of whom can claim to 
have had the training possessed by any first-class 
insurance Surveyor.” If the Corporation of Insurance 
Brokers and Agents desire to set up a standard 
of knowledge and conduct such as may prove a 
reliable guide for both client and company, it should 
be done by submitting themselves individually to examina- 
tion at the hands of the Chartered Insurance Institute, 
which alone, through the united experience of the only 
reliable source—the Insurance Companies—is entitled to 
define the distinction between capacity and incompetence. 
The Institute license or diploma, gained in the phase of 
insurance adopted by its exponent, would testify louder than 
words as to the merits and qualifications of the advocate. 

The difference between a broker and an agent should be 
explained, although at the bottom there is no difference at all. 
They both get their living from the insurance company, and 
are by them exclusively remunerated in the form of a per- 
centage on the premiums paid. The agent is a man who 
represents one company, is faithful to it and its interests. 
The parties become friends. He can even deal with large 
amounts, for the company is ever ready to advise him, and in 
these days of treaty allies and increased re-insurance 
facilities, there is no need for him to go elsewhere. The 
broker parcels out the insurances at his disposal amongst 
several companies. He may have an unadvertised preference 
for one over another and this may mean that such company 
prepares and “approves’’ the schedule as a sort of set-off 
advertisement. He has, therefore, a comprehensive liking, 
and if he is out to get the business from another company 
where the agency commission is elsewhere bestowed, he 
undercuts that company, even if it be on his favored list. 
From the nature of his pursuit, the broker is rarely bothered 
with other than mercantile and industrial business. The 
backbone of insurance profit is the modest private house- 
holder who is deemed worthy the attention of the agent who 
has to be content with “ little and often.”’ 

It follows that brokers’ business is close-cut and mostly 
unremunerative. He should, however, remember the source 
of his remuneration. He is altogether on a different plane 
from the man who gets his fees direct from his client. If he 
desires to hold a really independent position, he should be 
paid by his client. As a writer has said, “Our business 
is full of anomalies, but there is not one so glaring as the 
gentleman who asserts that he gives his client the best advice 
he can, and then looks to the other side for his reward.” 
His attitude towards the insurance company should be one 
of mutual confidence, rather than the more general one of 
half confidence, and hidden hazards. 

To the challenge this present Bill throws down, the 
leading companies will enter the arena when the suitable 
time presents itself. 





“Tbis summary of the economic position of women is bas 

careful investigation of modern indudery and its reactions, alan 
with a balance and discrimination lacking in the more elaborate 
works of Olive Schreiner and Charlotte Perkins Gilman. .. . 
Approaches her subject with a perception of concrete difficulties as 
Conflicting Ta, rs “oo side of citizenship.”—English Review. 

onflicting Ideals : o Sides : i 
Bye © HUTCHINS ™ PB ige-ws of the Woman’s Question. 
ong the many books issued on the feminist question it is no 
often that one so sane and so equable as this is mee. Miss Hatehine 
possesses the rare ability of being able to state the other side fairly. 
The two ideals discussed by her are: (1) The patriarchal, where the 
women are supported by their father or other male relative; and (2) 
the individual, where the women are self-dependent. . « we 
because the question is viewed synthetically that the booklet is a 
Jaye gl aah the a of the subject. The book is of interest 
C rm women, and to all those whe a 
tion of girls.”—Journal of Béucation. oderadvaieot err 


The Mind at Work. A Textbook of Appli 
- t . ied Psychology. 
Edited by GEOFFREY RHODES, Editor of “ Medine and te Chase 
&c. With contributions by Charles Buttar, M.D.; E. J. Foley; and 
Professor L. L. Bernard, Ph.D., University of Florida, U.S.A. 3s. 6d. net. 
Four men have combined to produce a reliable up-to-date hand- 
book of applied psychology, and have published it under the title of 
[The Mind at Work.’ The chief contributor is Mr. EB. J. Foley, the 
others are Dr. C. Buttar, Professor Bernard, and the editor, Mr. 
Geoffrey Rhodes. The co-operative method proves unexpectedly suc- 
cessful. . As an introduction the book is probably unsurpassed 
at the present moment.”—The Eapository Times. : 
THOMAS MURBY & CO., 6, Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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CONCRETE RESIDENCES, Durable & Dry. 


Holiday House with porch, parlor, kitchen, and offices on ground floor, 
two bedrooms upstairs, erected complete for £185. Write for List “A.” 


HARRISON SMITH BLDCS. LTD., Vauxhall, BIRMINGHAM 





